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THE LIVING BREAD 


JAMES BRENNAN 


I 
PROMISE 


Gospels record none was more startling to His hearers or 

more significant for His Church than the words: “I am the 
Bread of Life . . . I am the Living Bread that has come down from 
heaven .. . The bread which I shall give is My flesh given for the 
life of the world”.' On other occasions He used comparisons—“I 
am the Light of the world”; “I am the True Vine” ; “I am the Good 
Shepherd”—which were clearly figures of speech, but this was 
different ; this was real; this was the promise of the Blessed Eucharist, 
the Living Bread which was His greatest gift to man after the 
Incarnation itself. In a sense, the Eucharist is a prolongation of the 
Incarnation; it is the sacred device by which the Incarnate Word 
has contrived to remain amongst men in a physical way even after 
His earthly life was over. “The Word was made Bread” is the 
fitting complement to “the Word was made Flesh”. 

Mysterium fidei—“the Mystery of Faith”: so does the Eucharist 
appear to us still after centuries of devotion and study; so did it 
present itself to those who first heard of it from the lips of Our 
Lord. It is essentially a mystery, a test of faith, as was the Incar- 
nation itself, and it is instructive to see how Jesus related the 
promise of the Bread of Life to belief in His divine origin: before 
His hearers can believe in Him as the Living Bread they must 
believe in Him as the Living God. 

The great revelation of this mystery was made one day during 
the early part of Our Lord’s public life to a quite ordinary crowd 
of people by the Lake of Galilee. As a prelude to the revelation, 
and as a preparation for it, Jesus first performed a striking miracle 
which was both a demonstration of His power and a figure of what 
He was about to promise—the feeding of the crowd with five 
loaves and two fishes (apt symbol of the Eucharist). He followed 
this with another one when He walked on the waters and calmed 
the storm for the benefit of the apostles in particular. The perfor- 
mance of these two miracles set the stage for the discourse that 

1. John 6:48-51. (All quotations from the New Testament are given in the 
Kleist-Lilly translation, Bruce, Milwaukee.) 


(): ALL THE SELF-REVELATIONS by the Son of God which the 
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followed when the crowd again gent —_ Him, clamouring 
for more “bread from heaven”. 

The emphasis on faith in Jesus Himself as Son of God is a 
remarkable feature of the dialogue which follows and which we 
call the Eucharistic Discourse. So marked is this feature that many 
regard the first part of the discourse as a separate theme, in which 
the Bread of Life is Jesus Himself, figuratively represented as an 
object of faith, while the second part deals with the Bread of Life 
in the eucharistic sense. While this view does not prejudice the 
eucharistic interpretation of the discourse as a whole, since all 
agree that the second part is certainly eucharistic, it does seem 
better to take the whole thing as a unity; in which Jesus leads His 
audience step by step from the material level to the spiritual, from 
bread as food for the body to the Bread of Life as food for the 
soul, and, simultaneously, at every step of His argument, insists on 
the need for faith in Himself .as the. necessary condition for the 


reception of this new aspect of Himself that He is revealing. The | 


Eucharist cannot be accepted unless the Incarnation is accepted 
they are both parts of the same great mystery. 

So, when the people follow Him after the multiplication of the 
loaves, Jesus tells them: “Do not be concerned about the food 
that is bound to perish, but about the food that affords eternal 
life—the food which the Son of Man will give you; for on Him 
God the Father has set His seal of approval’’.? This insistence on 
His own role as God’s envoy is a dominant note in the ensuing 
dialogue. “‘Well’”’, they replied, ‘“‘what must. we do-to be concerned 
about what God requires?” Jesus answered them: “This is. what 
God requires: believe in His ambassador!’’*: There. it. is—faith in 
His person is the condition that they must fulfil, if they -are to 
assimilate the new kind of food: He is. going to give. Crede et 
manducasti—*‘Believe and you have eaten” said Saint Augustine in 
a meaningful comment on this passage.* To believe in: Him whom 
God has ‘sent, to believe that He is the ‘Incarnate Son of God, is 
to believe that He can give them a bread from heaven that will be 
superior even to the Manna which their ancestors had received 
at the intercession of Moses. “‘Moses-did not give you the bread 
from heaven; ... My Father gives you the real: bread. from 
heaven”. What Moses obtained: for them was really God’s gift, 
but even that was only a figure or type: * went Jesus is now 


2. John 6:27. John 6:28-29. 
4. In Joann., xxv, 12; quoted by Prat, Jeu Chri, 


5. John 6:32. 
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promising. The new Bread from. Heaven is, in fact, a further expres- 
sion of the Word Incarnate: “Only the bread that comes down 
from heaven for the purpose of giving life.to the world is God’s. 
” 

The identity between. the Bread and ‘the Word is made more 
explicit in the first direct statement of the promise: “I am the 
Bread of Life’—followed at once by the reminder: “He who 
comes to Me will never hunger and he who believes in Me will 
never thirst’’.? In successive statements Jesus recalls this essential 
idea of His divine Sonship: “I have come down from heaven not 
to do my own will, but the will of Him whose ambassador I am 
. this is the will of Him whose ambassador I am: I must not lose 
anything of what the Father has entrusted to me, but raise every- 
thing from the dead on the jast day’’.® It is against this background 
of Incarnation and Redemption that He is asking His hearers to 


| see this new development of His role as God’s envoy to mankind. 


The whole point of this insistence on faith in the idea of Jesus 
as the Living Bread is shown. in contrast by the lack of it in the 
Jews who were listening to Him. They still refused to see the Son 
of God in the man from Nazareth: “ ‘Is not this man Jesus, the 
son of Joseph?’ they remarked; “Do we not know his father and 
mother? How can He now say that He has come down from 
heaven?’ ’’® It is really the idea of His pre-existence, rather than 
His promise of the Living Bread, that shocks them. In the face of 
this He only re-iterates the necessity ‘of faith: ““Nobody is able to 
come to me unless the Father, whose ambassador I am draws 
him’”;!° and the corresponding: necessity of His own mediation 
through His unique relationship with the Father: ‘Not that anyone 
has actually seen the Father; only one has seen the Father—he 
who is here with authority from God. I tell you the plain truth: 
he who believes is in possession of eternal life”’.1 

It is in this context of the action of the Incarnate Word on the 
world that the theme of the Living Bread, already announced, is 
taken up and developed to the full extent of its present revelation. 
The climax of the whole discourse is reached in a few swift steps: 
“I am the Bread of Life”—-*I am the living bread that has come 
down from heaven”—“the bread which I shall give is my flesh 
given for the life of. 


6. John 6:33. 7. : 
8. John 6:38-39. 9. John 6:42. 
10, John 6:44. Sohm 6547. 


12, John 6: 48-51. 
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The words are classic in their simplicity and their sublimity 
There is no escaping their literal meaning; nor did Our Lord's 
hearers deny it: they were rather so convinced of it that they wer 
revolted by its realism and refused to believe that He could 
accomplish such a thing. They knew what He meant, of course, 
but they persisted in asking “How?” (“How can this man give wy 
His flesh to eat?’’) because they refused to accept His divinity, 
Jesus neither retracted His words nor explained them away: i 
He re-iterated them in the most emphatic and explicit manner; 
“What I tell you is the plain truth: unless you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man and drink His blood, you have no life in you. He who 
eats my flesh and drinks my blood is in possession of eternal life: 
and IT will raise Him from the dead on the last day. For my flesh 
is real food and my blood is real drink”’.’* True food and true drink 
—eating, drinking—the double reference underlines the uncom- 
promising reality of the promise. 

The reaction of the audience confirms this interpretation of 
Our Lord’s -vords. Many of them were scandalised by its implication 
of cannibalism, and left Him altogether; the apostles alone, strong 
at least in faith if not in understanding, gave the only possible 
reply to His question: “Are you, too, minded to go away?”’ when 
they said: “Lord, to whom shall we go? You have a message of 
eternal life. We firmly believe and are fully convinced that you are 
the Holy One of God”’."4 It is the answer that we should all like to 
have given, end that we do in fact give when we accept the doctrine 
of the Eucharist that the Church has handed on to us. “Concerning 
the reality of this flesh and blood there is no room for doubt”,— 
says a great Doctor of the Church, Saint Hilary— “for Our Lord 
Himself proclaims and our faith accepts that it is truly His flesh 
and blood, and those who eat and drink it are truly in Christ, and 
Christ in them. And this, surely, is truth to all except those who 
deny that Christ is truly God”. 


II 
FULFILMENT 


How was it to be done? That was the great question that was still 
to be answered. True, Jesus gave a clue to the meaning of eating 


13. John 6:53-55. 14. John 6:68-69. 
15. — quoted by Lebreton, Life and Teaching of Je 
Christ, Tl, p. 23 
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His flesh and blood when He said (in that same discourse): “Suppose, 
then, you see the Son of Man ascend to where He was before ?’’!¢ 
—will they not, He means, realise after His Ascension that He is 
really of divine origin, and that it is not His physical body as it 
stands that He is promising them, but rather in a form that will 
have a spiritual effect: “The spirit is the life-giving thing, the flesh 
as such is worthless. The words I have spoken to you are spirit, 
and therefore life’’.!”? In other words, He is promising something 
that is of the spiritual order and that will have spiritual effects, 
though it will still be perceptible to the senses as food. The clue, 
as we know, is in one word—sacrament—but that has yet to be 
made known: the promise awaits the fulfilment, which will be the 
institution of the Blessed Sacrament at the Last Supper. 

The promise of the Eucharist could not really be understood 
without the fulfilment, just as the fulfilment clearly presupposes the 
promise. The two accounts in the Gospels are complementary: 
between them they present us with the full revelation of this 
mystery of faith. With the institution of the sacrament new perspec- 
tives of the promise are opened up, the eating of Christ’s Body 
acquires a meaning, and the sacrificial function of the Living Bread 
is disclosed. 

The institution of the Blessed Eucharist at the Last Supper had 
a special solemnity befitting its meaning: it was Our Divine Lord’s 
last act before His Passion; it was, in a sense, the first step towards 
the accomplishment of our redemption by His death on the Cross; 
it was designed, in fact, to be a memorial of that sacrificial death; 
it was to be His last will and testament by which He would make 
the supreme gift of Himself to His Church as the Bread of Life, 
living and life-giving. If the promise was related to His coming 
into the world, the fulfilment is related to His leaving it: if, in the 
former case, He reminded His ‘hearers of His Incarnation, in the 
latter He looks forward to the Redemption. 

The institution takes us to the inmost being of the Incarnate 
Word. It is the fulfilment of His promise to give the Bread of Life; 
it is the greatest revelation of His love for mankind; it shows us 
Jesus at His most human and His most divine. Indeed, if we are to 
penetrate the depths of this mystery, we must read that long dis- 
course at the Last Supper which Saint John has recorded for us, 
and which is so permeated with the sense of Christ’s love. “‘He had 
always loved his own who were in the world; and now he gave them 


16. John 6, 62. 
17. John 6:63-64. 
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a last proof of his love”’,’® says this evangelist, in a kind of prologue 
to the whole Passion narrative which begins with the Last Supper. 
“Sweet Sacrament of love”—the sentimental words of the popular 
eucharistic hymn expresses a profound truth: the Eucharist is both 
an effect of divine love and a cause of it (in us). It is the same motive 
that was behind the Incarnation: “So marked, indeed, has been 
God’s love for the world that He gave His only-begotten Son: 
everyone who believes in Him is not to perish, but to have eternal 
life’.2® The same Son now leaves Himself permanently to the 
world as He prepares to accomplish its redemption. 

The words by which Jesus instituted the Blessed Eucharist and 
gave the Living Bread to the world are as simple and as unequivocal 
as the words by which He promised it. The setting was, appropriately, 
a meal; but it was no ordinary meal: it was the Paschal Supper of 
the Jews by which they commemorated both the deliverance of 
their ancestors from Egypt and the inauguration of the Sinaitic 
Covenant. The Pasch was a religious rite with sacrificial overtones 
derived from the slaying of the lamb for the meal and from the 
original inauguration of the Covenant-idea in particular which 
enters into the institution of the Eucharist and gives an added 
significance to the words of Jesus. 

When Jesus took bread into His hands during His celebration 
of the Pasch with His apostles, and said: “‘This is my Body”, they, 
remembering the words of promise, should have had no doubt 
about the literal meaning of His words. He meant what He said, 
and being God, He effected it. If any doubt remained in their minds 
about the reality of Christ’s presence under the appearance of the 
bread, there could be none after the parallel form of words that 
He spoke over the wine. When He took the cup and said: “This is 
My Blood of the New Testament” (or Covenant) it was not just 
the mere repetition of His former words, but their relation to the 
Covenant-idea, which impressed His audience. If Our Lord was 
establishing a new covenant between God and man, then the 
blood by which He was ratifying it must be no less real than the 
blood which ratified the old one. The whole institution of the 
Blessed Eucharist was thus not only a declaration of Our Lord’s 
presence under the form of bread and wine, but it was also a 
sacrificial action which established the new covenant. The Last 
Supper not only fulfils the symbolism of the Pasch; it replaces it: 
“Novum Pascha Novae Legis phase vetus terminat’’ 2° 
18. John 13:1. 19 John 3:16. 

20. Saint Thomas in the hymn Lauda Sion. 
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While we have been naturally looking at this account of the 
institution of the Blessed Eucharist as the fulfilment of Our Lord’s 
promise of the Bread of Life, and as the final proof of His Real 
Presence in that form, we now begin to see a more complex pattern 
emerging. The sacrament is also a sacrifice; the flesh and blood of 
Christ (under the sacramental form of bread and wine) is eaten 
as a sacrificial meal; the fulfilment of the promise is something 
richer than anyone could have imagined, giving at once a divine 
presence, a heavenly food, and a ritual sacrifice to the Church. 

Since our purpose is neither apologetic nor controversial, we 
need not labour any further the Catholic doctrine that in the Blessed 
Eucharist we have the Christ of the Incarnation. It was hardly 
questioned until the Reformation in the sixteenth century, and the 
hesitancy and the contradictions of the various Reformers who 
tried to explain it away only served to underline the traditional 
interpretation. To the theory of Transubstantiation, which the 
medieval theologians had worked out to explain the Eucharist in 
rational terms, Protestants opposed Consubstantiation, Com- 
panation, Impanation, ending with what someone has aptly termed 
the Real Absence. Only the Catholic Church has the Real Presence, 
the distinguishing feature of her church-buildings, the centre of her 
worship, the epitome of her religion. 


Ill 
FRUITION 


We have been trying to put the Eucharist into its place in the 
scheme of the Incarnation and Redemption, seeing it as a new 
mode of Christ’s life-giving presence in the world. Let us now try 
further to put it into the context of our religion and see what it 
means to us, what it does for us, what effect it has on our lives. 

It would be interesting to circulate a questionnaire amongst an 
average congregation to find out what exactly the Eucharist means 
to each one. While we could assume the same general level of 
faith in the doctrine as a whole, we should probably find that in 
practice it means different things to different people—three different 
things, to be exact: the Blessed Sacrament (meaning the Real 
Presence), Holy Communion, and the Mass. People tend to think 
of these as separate, and talk of visiting the Blessed Sacrament, 
receiving Holy Communion, and hearing Mass, as if there was no 
connection between them. In reality, they are only different modes 
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of the one sacramental action by which Christ becomes at once a 
presence, a food, and a sacrifice. If we now go on to consider each 
of these three aspects separately, it is with due regard to this essential 
unity, and without prejudice to any other ways of presenting the 
doctrine. 

A DIVINE PRESENCE 


Some of our best-loved devotions—Benediction, Exposition, 
Forty Hours’ Adoration—are concerned with the Real Presence of 
Our Lord in this sacrament. This is, of course, an obvious effect of 
its institution that answers a deep-seated human longing to sense 
the divine presence and to localise it in some way. The Old Testa- 
ment is full of this idea of God’s presence amongst men. Certain 
holy men experienced it as a special sign of divine favour— Abraham, 
Moses, the prophets; the Sanctuary was built as a dwelling-place in 
which His presence was symbolised by the Ark of the Covenant, 
and the Jews believed that the Shekinah, “the glory of God”, 
inhabited this sanctuary in some mysterious way; the Messias to 
come was called Emmanuel, “God with us”. The Incarnation was 
the fullest realisation of this idea of God’s presence, in the person 
of His own divine Son. The Eucharist is simply, from this point of 
view, another mode of the same divine presence, giving to our 
churches a more sacred character than ever the Jewish sanctuary 
had. The Old Law sought God’s presence; the New Law possesses 
it. 

Since we are human and need some sensible thing to fasten on to, 
some reassurance of His abiding presence, Christ has chosen to 
dwell amongst us in a way that is physical rather than purely 
spiritual, that touches our bodies as well as our souls, and enables 
us to approach Him in a very real sense in His earthly dwelling- 
place. The custom of reserving the Blessed Sacrament is known 
from the earliest days of Christianity; it has given our churches a 
distinctive character; it has enriched our religion with such devotions 
as the visit to the Blessed Sacrament and the practice of perpetual 
adoration; it has generated a great personal devotion to Our Divine 
Lord; it has been the consolation of innumerable souls to whom 
Jesus is really and truly the Friend in the Tabernacle. The nun in 
silent adoration before the monstrance, the student in his college 
chapel, the ordinary man or woman who slips into the church for a 
visit, the old, the poor, the lonely, all draw strength and consolation 
from the sense of nearness to their God which this sacrament 
provides. This is probably the aspect of the Eucharist that most 
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effectively recalls the Incarnation to the average Catholic; it makes 
Jesus accessible to him; it is his personal meeting with the Son of 


God. 
A FOOD OF THE SOUL 


The Eucharist is not only the abiding presence of Christ in the 
tabernacle; it is also the food of our souls. It was, we remember, 
as food that it was originally promised, and it was under the form 
of food that it was instituted at the Last Supper. Christ, then, is 
present in this form not only to be there, but to be eaten; not only 
to be visited but to be received. The Eucharist is the Food of a 
heavenly banquet: “O sacrum convivium in quo Christus sumitur’’, 
as Saint Thomas calls it. 

Once again, what a providential act was this of giving Himself 
as food—providing for us in the most basic sense of the word— 
and what a divine generosity was there in giving Himself as a food 
that was so ordinary as to be available to rich and poor alike! 
This selection of bread and wine (the staple food of the times) to 
be the sacramental elements was also in keeping with Our Lord’s 
choice of the most common matter for all the sacraments—water 
for Baptism, oil for Extreme Unction—thus providing for man’s 
spiritual needs through his most basic physical ones. In fact, the 
use of the sacramental species is carried further in the Eucharist 
than in any other of the sacraments. The reception of this sacrament 
is no mere symbolic act conveying grace, as the washing with 
water is in Baptism, but is a real, physical assimilation of a food 
that nourishes the body as well as the soul, though its primary 
effect is of course, spiritual. ; 


Quibus sub bina specie 
Carnem det et sanguinem, 
Ut duplicis substantiae 
Totum cibaret hominem." 


Food does not give life to the body; it sustains it: similarly the 
Eucharist does not give supernatural life to the soul in the first 
instance—that is done by Baptism—but it preserves it once it has 
been acquired. That is what Jesus meant when He said (at the 
time of the promise): “Unless you eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
; ee Verbum Supernum, from which the O Salutaris 
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and drink His blood you have no life in you”.®® The Eucharist is 
the proper nourishment of this life of the soul, and those who 
neglect it are in danger of starving their souls to death. Christ 
came on earth in the first place to bring this supernatural life to 
men: “I have come that they may have life and may have it in 
abundance”. “The bread which I shall give is my flesh given for 
the life of the world’’.2* Christ in the Eucharist is thus simply 
continuing the work of sanctification which began with His Incar- 
nation; He who spoke those words one day long ago in Palestine 
is constantly bringing them to fruition in the Eucharist. ; 

The primary effect of the Eucharist is union with Christ—it is 
through this that we share in His life. “‘He who eats my flesh and 
drinks my blood is united with me and I am united with him”. 
This sacrament does not merely act on us, it is Christ uniting 
Himself with us in a real personal, physical way through our 
assimilation of the sacramental species. Of this union it can indeed 
be said that it is not we who assimilate Christ but He who assimilates. 
us. We possess Him, but He more truly possesses us and 
changes us spiritually into His likeness. Not only is there the 
actual, physical union with Him through our reception of the 
sacramental species into our bodies, but there is the more permanent 
spiritual union with Him which persists after the species have 
been dissolved within us. It is in this spiritual union that we are 
really absorbed into Christ. 


This becoming one with Christ is what Communion really means. 
Popular usage which speaks of “receiving Holy Communion” 
somehow misses its implication by confusing the thing received 
and its effect. It is Christ that we receive: the result is the mutual 
union or communion. 

The Eucharist not only brings us into union with Christ, to the 
enrichment of our own spiritual lives; it unites us also with our 
fellow-members of His Mystical Body. This is an important 
implication of the word “communion” which really represents a 
New Testament word meaning “sharing” or “fellowship”. Thus, 
Holy Communion has a social effect as well as a personal one; it 
makes us more fully members of Christ’s Mystical Body as well as 
uniting us to Christ Himself. The Eucharist effects, so to speak, a 
vertical union with Christ (drawing us up into Him) and a horizontal 


22. John 6:53. 23. John 10:10, 
24. John 6:51. 25. John 6:56. 
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one with other Christians (drawing us out to them). It is the Church’s 
sacrament of unity. 

For several centuries, as a matter of fact, the expression ‘Mystical 
Body” was applied to the Blessed Eucharist, though later it became 
reserved for the Church as the moral body of the faithful under 
Christ their Head. The Eucharist is certainly the greatest element in 
this union, which it both symbolises and effects. This is how Saint 
Paul, the great Apostle of the Mystical Body, saw it: ‘Because the 
bread is one, we, the many, who all partake of that bread, form 
one body’”.2® The matter of the sacrament—bread made from 
many grains of wheat and wine from many grapes—is a symbol of 
unity, and its grace is a cause of it. Nowhere is it truer to say of us, 
as Saint Paul does, “You are Christ’s Body and individually its 
members’’,2” than in our Holy Communion. The moment of recep- 
tion is not only that of our closest union with Christ; it is also the 
moment of our fullest incorporation in his Mystical Body. To go 
to Holy Communion is something more than to receive Our Lord 
for our own j,ersonal satisfaction; it is also a sharing of Him with 
others. 

The Church has always recognised this significance of the 
Eucharist. Saint Paul taught it. Saint Augustine calls the Eucharist 
“O sacrament of piety! O sign of unity! O bond of charity!’’8 For 
Saint Thomas Aquinas the res or effect of this sacrament is the 
unity of the Mystical Body.?® The Council of Trent formally states 
that Christ wanted the Eucharist to be a symbol of His own Body, 
of which He is the Head (i.e. His Mystical Body).*° In our own day, 
Pope Pius XII in his encyclical on the Mystical Body laid special 
emphasis on this idea: “The sacrament of the Eucharist, while also 
presenting a vivid and marvellous picture of the unity of the Church 
since the bread to be consecrated results from the kneading 
together of many grains of wheat—gives to us the very author of 
supernatural grace, from whom we are enabled to draw that Spirit 
of Charity which bids us live not our own life, but the life of Christ, 
whereby we love the Redeemer Himself in all the members of His 
social Body”.#4 
' Such is the mind of the Church on the use of this sacrament. 
What is the individual attitude of Catholics? It is possible to have 
a narrow, self-centred approach to Holy Communion, as if it were 


26. 1 Cor. 10:17. : 27. 1 Cor. 12:27. 

28, Quoted by Lebreton, op. cit., I, p. 317, note. 

29. Summa Theologica, q. 73, art. 2. 

30. Sess. 13, 2, Denz. 875. , 31. C.T.S. edition, n. 82, p.50. 
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instituted solely for our own benefit. Many of our Prayers after 
Holy Communion unwittingly foster this attitude. To develop a 
sense of union with Christ we have perhaps been encouraged in 
our younger days to think in terms of “Jesus and I’’; in our efforts 
to shut out all other considerations we tend to become wrapped up 
in our own little satisfaction at having Jesus as our guest. But this 
is surely alien to the full meaning of the sacrament and to its spirit 
of charity. After all, communion means sharing. We cannot have 
Christ completely to ourselves; if we want to feel united to Him, 
we must also feel united to our fellow-communicants as well. 

This social aspect of the Eucharist, this idea of Holy Com- 
munion as a bond between communicants, is one that will bear 
emphasis in this age of socialism (in the widest sense of that term). 
It could be the answer to class and political divisions, and the 
antidote to Communism, which thrives particularly on the failure 
of charity. It will certainly counteract the ordinary faults of un- 
charitableness, bitterness, quarrelling and hatred that are found 
even in the best regulated communities. It will develop that spirit 
of fraternal charity that should be the mark of the Christian and 
especially the Catholic. It will help to promote the Ecumenical 
Movement for the reunion of all the separated Christian Churches 
which ought to be the interest of every Catholic and is the particular 
desire of the present Holy Father. 


A MEMORIAL OF HIS PASSION 


The Eucharist means more than the simple act of making Christ 
present; it means more even than the possibility of receiving Him 
as the Bread of Life; the Eucharist is also a sacrifice, and Holy 
Communion is that ritual eating of the victim by which the wor- 
shipper associates himself with the offering, after the manner of the 
Old Testament sacrifices which it in fact replaces. Here is a new 
significance of the Living Bread as the Living Victim, and a new 
kind of union with Christ as Priest and Victim of His sacrifice. 

The Eucharist is both a sacrament and a sacrifice, or (better) it is 
a sacramental sacrifice in which the action takes place under the 
sign of the sacrament. Further, the very production of this sacrament 
(in the sense of Christ’s becoming present under the form of bread 
and wine) is also the sacrificial action. The words of consecration 
are the formula of sacrifice, and the act of consecrating the bread 
and wine separately represents the death of Christ (in a symbolic 
separation of His body and blood). The act by which the sacramen- 
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tal presence of Christ in the Eucharist is “created” is the sacrifice 
of the Mass which Christ left to His Church as a memorial of His 
Passion, when He said at the Last Supper, “Do this as my 
memorial” .®* It is in this inter-relation of sacrament and sacrifice 
that we reach the heart of the eucharistic mystery, and the fullest 
realisation of the promise of the Living Bread. How mistaken, 
then, to dissociate Mass and Communion or to separate them, as 
if the sacrament consisted only in the reception of Christ’s whereas 
it is also part of the sacrifice and is its proper completion. Even in 
the sacramental communion, then, we must not lose sight of its 
sacrificial aspect. 

This sacrificial side of the Eucharist was implied in its promise: 
“the bread which I shall give is my flesh (given) for the life of the 
world” ;33 the very idea of eating flesh and drinking blood, to 
anyone familiar with Jewish sacrifice, could only mean a sacrificial 
meal. It is also clearly brought out in its institution, the words used 
by Jesus being expressive of sacrifice: the bread is the Body which 
is given (to be sacrified); the wine is the Blood which is poured out 
(or shed); a new covenant is established by the pouring (or shedding) 
of this Blood. For the new covenant there is to be a new sacrifice: 
the Eucharist, the sacramental means which Christ instituted for 
the re-enacting of His sacrificial death on the Cross. 

The sacrificial element in the Eucharist underlies all its other 
elements and unites them. Seen in the setting of the Mass it is a 
marvellous combination of Christ’s three roles: Presence, Food, 
Victim. What we adore, what we receive, what we offer in the 
Mass is all the time Christ, but especially Christ as Redeemer. 
If the Eucharist can be seen in general as a prolongation of the 
Incarnation, the Mass is a prolongation of His Redemption. 

Our relation to Christ, the Incarnate Word, in this role of His 
in the Mass is twofold. Christ gives Himself to us in the Mass so 
that we can give Him back to God in a supreme act of worship. 
The Mass was instituted both for God’s glory and for our benefit. 
We receive Christ in the Mass, but first we offer Him; the sacrifice 
comes before the communion.“Hence, our proper attitude at Mass 
is one of self-offering in union with Christ’s offering of Himself as 
victim to His eternal Father. Having offered Him, we receive Him 
back in the Communion. Hence, the importance of communicating 
at Mass as the ideal participation in the sacrifice. It is in this way 
that we most fully achieve that union with Christ that He promised 
to those who would eat His flesh and drink His blood. 

32, Luke 22:19. 33.. John 6:51. 
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In the Mass, too, we come as close as is humanly possible to 
Christ in His redeeming capacity. It is really He who offers Himself 
on the altar through the medium of the priest. When the priest 
says the words of consecration it is not for himself but for Christ 
that he speaks. When the words have been said, and the sacramental 
action completed, Christ is really there on the altar in the condition 
of a victim. Each time Mass is celebrated, the mystery of the 
Incarnation is in some sort repeated: the Word becomes bread 
and is offered in sacrifice, just as the Word became man in the first 
instance to offer Himself on the Cross for our redemption. 

Christ, then, is made present and is offered in the Mass as the 
victim of a new sacrifice which He left to His Church at the Last 
Supper. He is Himself the real offerer of the Mass, but the priest 
who acts for Him, and the people who assist, have a share in the 
action. From their side the Mass is always a community action: 
not even the priest offers it on his own. The words he speaks express 
plurality: “Dominus vobiscum’”; “Orate fratres, ut meum ac 
vestrum sacrificium ...”° He normally celebrates with a con- 
gregation; even when he does not, he speaks for one. The Mass is 
always the offering of the Church: the Mystical Body of Christ 
offers His Eucharistic Body. 

This bring us back to an important and profound truth about 
Christ’s existence in the Eucharist: that it is meant to be a unifying 
influence. Hence, the spirit in which we (priest and people) join 
with Him in the Mass should be one of unity and charity. The true 
atmosphere of the Mass is that of the Last Supper. We can feel 
this by reading the great discourse which Jesus gave them after 
He had instituted the Eucharist. It is the discourse that brings us 
closest to the heart and mind of the Son of God, and that best 
explains His motive in giving Himself as the Living Bread. Its 
dominant themes are those two of union and love: “On that day 
you will come to understand that I am in the Father, and you are 
in me and I in you”—‘“I am the Vine; you are the branches’— 
“Just as the Father loves me so I love you”—“This is my com- 
mandment: love one another as I love you”—“I come from the 
Father and have come into the world. And now I am leaving the 
world and going home to the Father”—‘“‘Holy Father, keep them 
loyal to your name which you have given me. May they be ont 
as we are one!’4 Such was the last message of Christ as He pre 
pared to undergo the death of which the Eucharist was to be the 
memorial, and it suggests the dispositions with which we should 

34. John 14:20; 15:4; 15:9; 15:12; 16:28; 17:11. 
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join Him each time that we celebrate that memorial of His Passion, 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Eucharist. 

Tantum ergo sacramentum—‘So great a sacrament!”—the words 
of the familiar Benediction hymn (so familiar as perhaps to go 
unappreciated, if understood at all) should remind us of what this 
sacrament means to us. It is the greatest of the sacraments because 
it not only gives grace but it contains the author of grace. “The 
whole mystery of our salvation”, Saint Thomas tells us, “‘is con- 
tained in this sacrament”’.*5 It is the perpetuation of the Incarnation 
and the memorial of the Redemption. It is the epitome of our 
religion: the centre of its sacramental system; the summit of its 
worship; the binding-force of its members; the pledge of eternal 
life. No one has more beautifully summed-up the riches of this 
sacrament than Saint Thomas in the antiphon which he wrote for 
the Office of Corpus Christi: “‘O sacrum convivium in quo Christus 
sumitur, recolitur memoria passionis ejus, mens impletur gratia, et 
futurae gloriae nobis pignus datur’’. 

JAMES BRENNAN 


Saint Kieran’s College, Kilkenny 


35. Summa, III, q. 83, art. 4. 


THE PEACE OF THE SACRED HEART: Grant, good Jesus, 
that we accept the peace You offer; that we may look upon Your 
wounds; that as long as faith, hope and charity remains, we may 
await Your coming, rooted in faith, rejoicing in hope and in the 
fervour of charity. And when that day comes, may we see in You 
the Lamb on the right hand, not the Lion on the left. May faith 
give way to seeing, hope to possessing, charity in its imperfections 
to pure love in which we shall rejoice for ever and ever. Amen. 


—SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES, Sermon on Pentecost 


IRISH TELEVISION 


BERNARD T. SMYTH 


it must be infuriating to find uninvolved people placidly 

discussing what Irish TV should be. Infuriating or not the 
discussion must go on. For our TV will be our baby; and babies 
are much too important to be left merely to experts. 

Our baby—the word is deliberately chosen. The adjectives usually 
applied to TV—gigantic, enormous, gargantuan and so on—all 
stem from the idea that television is a giant. That of course is true; 
or at least it is half true. The other half of the truth is that television 
is a baby. 

A baby in age—after all as a social phenomenon it is a child of 
the post-war years. Other resemblances come readily to mind. A 
baby grows very fast; makes a lot of noise; is usually the centre of 
attention; upsets, often dictates the order of the house; has an 
endless appetite; very often doesn’t make much sense. At one 
point, unfortunately, the resemblance breaks down badly; there 
doesn’t seem to be any way of switching off a baby. 

During the past seven or eight years we have been able to watch 
how our neighbours across the garden fence have been bringing up 
their baby. That has been interesting and instructive and we have 
a considerable amount of babycraft to learn from them. Still, if 
your next door neighbour is, say, a Mormon, a Nudist or a 
Communist, you will want to bring up vour baby rather differently 
from his. Now, of course, our neighbours are not in the main 
Mormons, Nudists or Communists. But, by and large, they do 
differ from us on fundamentals and we from them. Because we are 
different, we will want to bring up our own baby in our own way. 
What is our way? Where do we differ? Any general answer needs 
endless qualifications but if one is to attempt a broad bold answer 
it would run thus: we are essentially a Christian, predominantly a 
Catholic people. These national facts of life should be constantly 
respected and reflected in our TV. 

Very noble, I can almost hear readers say, altogether unassailable 
—and practically meaningless. That comment I can readily under- 
stand. But I cannot agree. To say that our national character should 
be constantly respected and reflected in our TV is not to say some- 
thing meaningless. It is to say something with a rather elusive 
meaning, hard to pin down. We are dealing in intangibles, trying to 
fix some bearings in a largely uncharted sea. But however imprecise 
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the bearings may be, I think the effort worthwhile. There are a 
few obvious signposts. Anybody can think of gross programmes, 
altogether out of harmony with our national credo. Anybody can 
think of excellent programmes, fully in keeping with it. But what 
about the vast amorphous sea of possibilities between? Will our 
Christianity be reflected there at all and if so, how? What sort of 
ready reckoner should Irish TV keep handy to test for itself whether 
or not this or that programme measures up to the standards implicit 
in our basic beliefs? 

Some months ago in Face to Face, John Freeman was interviewing 
Victor Gollancz, the famous Jewish publisher. Gollancz told us, 
fascinatingly, how he was brought up in a strict Jewish household. 
How piquant, for example, to hear of a home where the New 
Testament was regarded as a bad book! As the interview pro- 
gressed it became clear that Gollancz had strayed a good deal 
from strict Jewish orthodoxy. Towards the end Freeman asked the 
Jew whether his devout Jewish upbringing had made any permanent 
imprint on his outlook. After a thoughtful pause, Victor Gollancz 
replied in roughly these words: “Yes. It taught me permanently to 
regard all life as something God-given and sacred”’. 

“To present all life as something God-given and sacred’”— 
Irish TV might do worse for a motto. It is vague and general; but 
then a motto must be vague and general if it is to be elastic enough 
to stretch to all the shapes and sizes of TV. This pocket conscience 
would, obviously, be much less relevant in some programmes than 
in others. There is, for example, little room for it in respect of 
Croke Park, Lansdowne Road, Santry or the Boxing Stadium. 
But a large percentage of programmes will have values, sometimes 
explicit, more often implicit. They will be saying or suggesting 
something about human life. It is these ““value-programmes” which 
will create the special atmosphere of Irish TV; it is here, I suggest, 
that we might well adapt for our use the phrase of Victor Gollancz. 

Some such motto, although at first sight vague could become 
very concrete, and even controversial if honestly applied. On many 
vital and intimate matters—sex, marriage, modesty, the family, 
education, to mention just a few—we hold views sharply differing 
from, let us say, the views reflected in the large-circulation British 
Sunday papers. Obviously our TV will touch upon such matters; 
otherwise it would not be worth turning on. How will it present 
them? There may be a temptation to make, in the name of broad- 
mindedness, as many concessions as possible to ways that are not 
ours. There may be the temptation to be puritanical and priggish; 
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to identify Cathotic principles with what are merely our own long. 
cherished prejudices. Our TV must try to walk the tight rope that 
lies between these two extremes. In doing so it might find some 
guidance in the motto suggested. 

One forecast I venture. Unless Irish TV is frequently abused for 
being out of date, obscurantist, medieval, mid-Victorian, it will be 
failing in its job. These are the current terms of abuse for Christian 
morality and if our TV respects Christian morality it must expect 
to share in the abuse. There is a phrase from the world of racing 
in which jockeys are invited “to make their own running”. Irish 
TV should make its own running. One immediate result may well 
be contemptuous abuse from abroad, and from some at home, 
highly articulate, who prefer the methods of other stables. But in 
the long run we shall win respect by trying in our TV to be ourselves; 
not by aping somebody else. 

Our TV will portray at times the ugly, the sinful, the sordid. 
That, provided due precautions are taken for the young and 
innocent, is inescapable, desirable. We cannot live on children’s 
bedtime stories. But even then, perhaps especially then, our TV 
should try to present life as God-given and sacred; should try to 
present the ugly, the sinful, the brutal as the desecration of a 
precious and sacred thing. By this, of course, I do not mean a 
studio sermon every time somebody uses what the British quaintly 
call a four letter word. Nor do I mean that all plays, for example, 
should have a Christian theme and a Christian resolution; should 
be in a sense morality plays. I merely mean that, on balance, our 
screens should reflect unambiguously the deepest Irish convictions 
about life and death, man and God. 


CATHOLIC PROGRAMMES 


So far we have been considering how our Christian outlook 
should penetrate our TV as a whole. What plans there may be for 
Catholic programmes I do not, of course, know. All this, as Pius XIl 
has made clear, is a matter for the hierarchy. I merely assume that 
some viewing time will be available to the Catholic Church; and 
I hope I may, without impertinence, voice a few hesitating sug 
gestions as to how it might be used. I do not suggest individud 
programmes. I offer only some reflections on the broad shapes and 
colours of Catholic TV. 

Catholic programmes fall into two main categories: worship and 
instruction. The division is not total. Programmes of worship cal 
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well instruct. Programmes of instruction may easily contain an 
element of worship. Still, as a broad division it has some convenience. 

Our main radio programme of worship thus far has been the 
Sunday High Mass. It is chiefly intended for the sick and the 
shut-ins. As far as I know, it is much appreciated by these. It may 
seem ungracious, therefore, to be critical; if I criticise, my defence 
must be that I try to speak for some hardly in a position to speak 
for themselves. 

I cannot help feeling that there is a certain “like it or lump it” 
attitude about this weekly broadcast. The High Mass is taken, 
just as it is, from some college; and is offered to thousands of 
people in sick beds or wheel chairs without, as a rule, any very 
obvious effort to tailor the broadcast to this special audience. At 
times the commentator does try to do something about it, but I 
think a lot more could be done—specially if TV contemplates any 
such programme. 

For instance? Well, think of the special needs, problems and 
temptations of the old and the sick. For many of them the week is 
day after day of loneliness and boredom; for some, day after day 
of helplessness or pain. Some have heard their death sentence and 
are wondering will it be four weeks or six; are alive, as never before, 
to the realities beyond the grave. Most of them seldom hear a 
sermon. 

Couldn’t we remind them that suffering is God-given and 
precious; remind them too of the part it played in the life of Christ 
and his Mother? Surely we could help them to see that their suffering 
gives them a real, if mysterious share, in the redemptive suffering 
of Our Lord. Perhaps we could suggest special intentions for which 
to offer it: this week for the Church of Silence; the next for peace; 
the next for vocations; the next for each other; the next for the 
Vatican Council and so on, using each intention as an occasion 
to tell them about some great need of the Church. Perhaps a talk 
or talks by somebody like Group Captain Cheshire, whose life has 
become a ministry to the old and the sick; perhaps (pace the objec- 
tions from Canon Law) Mass televised from a hospital ward. 
Maybe a short film of the sick and suffering at Lourdes, reminding 
many of days spent there. I mention just a few ideas that spring 
to the mind, but the possibilities are endless. The October issue of 
THE FURROW is a gold mine in this respect. 

Let us assume that Irish TV will, sooner or later, bring Mass to 
the sick. What other programmes of worship are desirable? 

Well, there is the ceremonial Mass on the big occasion—the 
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Masses at Armagh and in Croke Park, in connection with the 
Patrician Year are recent and obvious examples. There is the 
programme of worship with instruction value—I am thinking, for 
example, how helpful TV could be in popularising the dialogue 
Mass. The sacraments too can be presented very effectively when 
the dogmas are presented live, so to speak, through people receiving 
the sacraments. British TV has done this impressively for at least 
Matrimony and Baptism—the couple married in one programme 
bringing their first baby to the font in a later one. Also we need to 
keep in mind that our worship-programmes can be unobtrusively 
instructive for non-Catholics. 

Programmes of worship for the sick; the big occasion; pro- 
grammes of worship whose aim is largely instruction—after that 
do we need much more? My own feeling is that, with these three, 
we have pretty well reached saturation point. Most Irish Catholics 
do go regularly to Mass, many of them to other devotions. I see 
little point in giving them on TV what they already have and value 
in their churches. The rest of Catholic TV time—a very considerable 
proportion—should, I suggest, be given to programmes of 
instruction. 

By programmes of instruction I mean any Catholic programme 
other than a programme of worship. It could be a talk, a debate, a 
discussion, an interview, a film, a book review, a play; I could even 
imagine it being a dance! 

Whatever form such programmes may take, many of them will 
be concerned with presenting Catholic truth or a Catholic point of 
view. Now, looking back over comparable British programmes, 
it is broadly true to say that they have been conducted in one or 
other of two atmospheres: an atmosphere of argument or an 
atmosphere of exposition. 

Each atmosphere has certain advantages. Argument is often more 
exciting, arresting, better fun. Exposition is often more enlightening. 
Which should we opt for? Should we decide for one now, for another 
again? 

I think we should. And—I still speak only of programmes for 
which the Church is responsible—the decision should depend 
mainly on the subject. If there is question of a central truth of 
Catholicism, there is much to be said for exposition. If there is 
question of something about which Catholics legitimately differ, 
there is almost everything to be said for argument. 

For central truths—exposition. Why? Firstly, the cut and thrust 
of spirited debate can be exciting but it can also be very confusing. 
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Very often it doesn’t clearly emerge who has the gift of the truth, 
but merely who has the gift of the gab. In the crowded minutes of 
TV, the glib phrase, the ready tongue take on a disproportionate 
importance. The central structure of our Faith is, I suggest, far too 
sacred and important, either to be exposed lightly to, or to rely 
much upon, these particular gifts. Secondly, what is the purpose of 
presenting the central truths on TV? Surely, for our own people, 
to deepen their knowledge and love of their Faith; for non-Catholics, 
to give them a more sympathetic understanding of what we believed 
and why. Both these objectives will, I believe, be better attained by, 
exposition than by religious all-in wrestling. Thirdly, the com- 
mission of the Catholic Church is not to dispute, debate, discuss, 
dissect; her fundamental mission is to go and teach. We should not 
allow ourselves to be distracted from that by the temper of our 
times. 

For central truths, then, to teach. But to teach does not mean 
necessarily that we also bore and exposition need not be just a 
sermon interminably prolonged on the air. Whatever techniques 
we can borrow or devise to get away from dullness and monotony 
we should, of course, eagerly grasp at. Eamonn Andrews, at the 
Gormanston Conference made a tantalising remark: “The best 
religious programmes are those that set out to be something else’’. 
It is a theme one would dearly wish to hear him develop. Variety, 
attractiveness—yes; but mostly I would urge, stopping short of 
real argument, even if that means the loss of exciting TV. The last 
thing we want is to permit any fundamental Catholic truth to be 
the occasion of an intellectual circus. Argument on basic issues will 
inevitably crop up on other programmes; and this I should not 
find regrettable. I would urge the other approach only in pro- 
grammes sponsored by the teaching Church. 

But aside from the basic truths of our Faith, there are, a thousand 
and one subjects, in one way or another connected with Catholicism, 
which are matter for debate between Catholics. The application, for 
instance, of the eternal truths to this problem or that, the significance 
in economic or social life of Catholic principles. In all that sort of 
free field I think we should aim at exactly the opposite atmosphere, 
one of argument, controversy—and that for several reasons. The 
Irish Church is, to a large extent, a Church of silence, in the sense 
that important Catholic issues frequently do not receive the airing 
that they should. This contact of mind with mind, perhaps this 
collision of mind with mind, between minds which all ultimately 
accept fundamental Catholic truth, will make for a ciearer grasp of 
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Catholicism and should enable many of our laity to think and tala 
about their Faith in a way which has not exactly been in the Irishi 
tradition. It will do very little harm and should do quite a lot off 
good. 
We should ask ourselves too what age group is most in need off 
instruction. Many, including some priests busy among the Irish in 
England, will be quite emphatic in their answer: the adolescents 
who finished their schooling at fourteen. If this is true it should 
colour our efforts at TV instruction. 

I hope that our programmes of instruction will show themselves 
aware of the criticisms levelled at Irish Catholicism. Intelligent 
observers find matter for heart-searching as well as praise. For 
instance, Father Michael Carroll, C.S.Sp., has recently pointed out 
that Irish Catholicism has made no worthwhile contribution to 
spiritual literature, nothing to be compared with some of the 
continental countries. Irish Catholicism is also accused of being 
anti-intellectual, slow in catching up with the spirit of the times as, 
for instance, in the liturgical movement. It is often suggested that 
we alienate rather too often our great writers or artists. Joyce is the 
supreme example. These criticisms may be unfair, but we are 
better aware of them and at least, let us investigate. We should be 
particularly alive to the danger that our prejudices rather than the 
principles of our Faith might govern our approach to some of these 
matters. Let us recognise, for example, in James Joyce a great 
artist who might have been even greater if he had kept the faith of 
Michelangelo and Dante. Let us admire what is admirable in a 
non-Catholic confrére like Sean O’Casey. Let us give due tribute to 
the great playwright of the earlier plays, while wondering rather 
sadly whither have vanished the deep springs of compassion and 
understanding that enriched Juno and the Paycock. But I mentiongayy 
these few individual instances only as examples of the need to beam 
very broad in our approach and the need to be self-critical. s 

The obverse side of being self-critical is to be appreciative of aim 
what other countries have contributed to Catholicism. Our Faith 
would be a lot poorer without Lourdes, the Little Flower, the Curé 
of Ars, devotion to the Sacred Heart; all these we owe to France. 
Spiritual literature would be very much impoverished without 
Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross, both, of course, Spaniards. 
To Italy our debt is incalculable: Francis of Assisi and everything 
Franciscan, Thomas Aquinas and the glory that is Christian Rome. 
I hope Irish TV will wander for its subjects very far afield in this 
vast garden of Catholicism. I hope it will wander far both through 
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the centuries and through the countries so that our own concept of 
Catholicism may be enlarged and extended and that we shall come 
to realise what great riches we inherit from the past, riches truly 
ours because truly Catholic. British TV has given us very fine 
stories from Britain’s history of rule and empire, of peace and war. 
We have twenty centuries from which to choose our own kind of 
hero, our own kind of story. We have two thousand valiant years. 
We have the Christian sagas of everywhere, literally from China 
to Peru. It has been said that we Catholics are the richest merchants 
but the worst shopkeepers in the world; our heritage is full of 
fascinating stories if only we have the skill to tell them. Presumably 
we would use English in the majority of such programmes; this 
should give us an entry to the very vast market to which the English 
language is the key. 

As a sort of postscript, I raise a question. Is there a danger that 
Irish TV may tend to squeeze out the custom of family evening 
prayers, especially the family rosary? Most of our TV architects 
would, I imagine, very sincerely regret it if the coming of TV to 
Ireland were to be the beginning of the end of the family rosary. 
Most of them, however, would probably feel this to be the respon- 
sibility of priests and parents, not of TV authorities. That is true 
and yet, if the danger is real, I suggest that the TV authorities do 
have some responsibility. In England there is a strong campaign 
for a TV break for getting the children both to bed and out of 
danger. Perhaps a similar approach could be contemplated here, 
so that a precious heirloom of darker days be not endangered. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Ireland has more than 5,000 foreign missionaries, scattered over 
Africa, Asia, Latin America and Oceania. This fact of contemporary 
Irish life deserves some place on Irish TV. In the U.S.A., Mary- 
knoll, the leading missionary society has made at least twelve films, 
specially adapted for TV and distributes them to any TV station on 
request. These films deal not merely with strictly religious aspects 
of missionary work but explore social and economic problems and 
tells what the missionaries are trying to do about solving them. 
In a rather less organised fashion the Society of Saint Columban 
has been doing the same in the U.S.A. and Australia. There are 


plenty of such films in Ireland. 
One or two live ITV shows have featured Irish missions. Those 


| of which I happen to know—there may have been others—included 
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a confrére of my own, Father Aedan McGrath, and were connected 
with his thirty-three months in a Chinese Communist jail. Father 
McGrath is a man who, if he were not a priest, might well have 
been an actor and these ITV programmes suggest the three vital 
ingredients of any live programme with a missionary flavour: the 
right topic; the right time; the right man. How can Irish TV obtain 
these ingredients? 

The only satisfactory answer, I believe, is to have a missionary 
who would serve as a contact man between Irish TV and Irish 
Foreign Missions. He would keep in contact with missionary 
societies so as to know who might be available with an interesting 
story and the ability to tell it. He would also keep in close contact 
with Irish TV so as to know just what opportunities might occur. 
Only thus can the best be brought to our screens. It is proposed to 
establish shortly a central Missionary Secretariate to serve as an 
information centre for the missionary societies. The priest in charge 
would seem to be in the ideal position to undertake this TV task. 

I wonder would Radio Eireann consider, at least as a long-term 
possibility, some sort of training programme? Dozens of young 
Irish missionaries leave Ireland yearly; many of them, children of 
this age of gadgetry, have considerable skill in handling movie 
cameras and sound equipment. Perhaps Radio Eireann could 
instruct them, if only for a few weeks, in how to turn to the best 
TV use the interesting features of the country to which they are 
going. It would be troublesome but it might be a good long-range 
investment. 

Whatever of Irish foreign missions is depicted on our screens, 
it would be a great pity to present as distinct from the achievement 
of the Irish Church at home. It is the achievement of the Church 
at home; the home Church supplies the missionaries, provides 
much of their education, pays for all of it and finances their work. 
Of course, foreign missions should not have a disproportionate 
amount of time. We should appear only when we have first-class 
material to offer. The higher the standards demanded by Irish TV, 
the better in the long run both for TV and for missions. 


CENSORSHIP 


Pope Pius XII, who has so extolled the benefits and possibilities 
of television, has also emphasised its moral dangers and the need 


for special vigilance. 
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... when We think of the incalculable value of the family, 
which is the very cell of society, and reflect that within the 
home must be begun and carried out the physical as well as 
the spiritual development of the child, the precious hope of 
the Church and of the nation, We cannot fail to proclaim to 
all who have any position of responsibility in television that 
their duties and responsibilities are most grave before God 
and society ... 

We think it opportune to make the point that the normal 
vigilance that must be exercised by the authority responsible 
for public entertainment is not sufficient, in regard to tele- 
vision programmes, for securing broadcasts unobjectionable 
from the moral point of view. In television, where there is 
question of pictures that will penetrate the sanctuary of the 
family, a different criterion of judgment is necessary. So one 
sees the groundlessness, especially in this field, of the pretended 
rights of absolute freedom of art, or of having recourse to the 
pretext of freedom of information and of thought, since here 
higher values are at stake which must be safeguarded; and 
those who offend against them cannot escape the severe 
sanctions threatened by the Divine Saviour, “Woe to the 
world because of scandals . .. woe to the man through whom 
scandal does come!” (Matt. 18:7). 

We cherish the heartfelt hope that the noble sense of respon- 
sibility of those who have authority in public life will avail 
to forestall the deplorable occurrences which We have 
deprecated above. In fact, We should like to hope that as far 
as programmes of cinema or drama are concerned, judicious 
norms will be forthcoming, aimed at making television serve 
as a healthy recreation for people and contribute as well in 
every way to their education and moral improvement. But 
that these hoped for measures achieve their full effect, there 
must be alert and active vigilance on the part of all. 

To you, Venerable Brothers, We turn first of all, and to all 
the clergy, in this connection making Our own the words of 
Saint Paul to Timothy: “I charge thee, in the sight of God 
and Jesus Christ, who will judge the living and the dead, by 
his coming and by his kingdom: preach the word, be urgent 
in season, out of season: reprove, entreat, rebuke with all 
patience and teaching” (2 Tim. 4:1-2). 

But no less urgently do We turn to the laity also, whom 
We wish to see in ever greater numbers and in closed ranks 
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around their pastors, in this holy crusade, too. In a particular 
way let those whom the Church, through Catholic Action, 
calls to work at the side of the hierarchy understand the need 
for timely action, before it is too late, to make their presence 
felt in this field. No one has the right to watch passively the 
rapid developments in television, when he realises the extremely 
powerful influence it undoubtedly can exercise on the national 
life, either in promoting good or in spreading evil. 


—Letter to Italian Episcopate, 1 January 1954, 


Does this, translated into concrete terms, mean some form of 
TV censorship? In a country so Catholic as Ireland at least it seriously 
raises the question. There are those who recoil from the word 
censorship as from some form of unnatural vice; who seem to 
register and reproduce one of the more obvious catch-cries of our 
age when they might be thinking for themselves. 

But there are others, thinking, responsible people, who would 
hold any form of TV censorship to be unnecessary and undesirable. 
Some of them hold positions of importance in Irish television. 
Hilton Edwards is certainly one. Eamonn Andrews (although he 
was less explicit on this subject at Gormanston), is, I think, another. 
The arguments offered against censorship are impressive. Let us 
look at a few. 

There is the record of Radio Eireann: broadly speaking un- 
blemished. There is the character of those constituting the Television 
Authority: unexceptionable. There is the fact that so many TV 
programmes are unscripted, impromptu and incapable of advance 
censorship. There is the wait and see approach: let’s not create 
something which may turn out to be unnecessary. There is the 
view that Irish public opinion, Christian and sane, will provide an 
informal unsurpassable and automatic control. It is a strong case 
and deserves at least critical appraisal. 

Radio Eireann has an excellent record. But then on the whole 
BBC sound radio has a fairly respectable record. Even when it 
slipped, people noticed less; I do not recall many furious letters to 
the papers. TV, while creating a welcome new dimension, has also 
created a new world of temptations for those who produce pro- 
grammes. Are we Irish immune? Further we will have heavy 
advertising pressures; they will hardly be invariably healthy. 
Finally people live with TV who formerly now and then turned on 
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a radio. Radio Eireann’s record is an undisputed, encouraging fact. 
I doubt if we should try to turn it into anything more. 

Our TV Authority is composed of worthy people. The very little 
I know of the Chairman and his associates makes me think of this 
as considerable understatement. But, if the debate is whether or 
not a high-powered car should have a braking system, I do not 
find it very relevant to be reminded that the immediate occupant 
is a careful and competent driver. 

TV is largely impromptu and incapable of censorship. This state- 
ment contains a good deal of truth. But surely a vast amount (all 
drama, for instance), is rehearsed many times over. Even such 
obviously “live” programmes as What’s My Line? are, I gather, 
sometimes pre-recorded. How much is actual on-the-spot material 
I do not profess to know, but I suspect it to be a small enough 
proportion of the whole. In Ireland we shall apparently be import- 
ing a lot of our TV fare and here is another large sector where the 
impromptu case is hardly convincing. I do not have any list of 
British TV programmes which have been widely regarded as 
objectionable. But, just going on memory, I believe that most of 
the objectionable features occurred in plays or other programmes 
about which those responsible had time to sit back and think. 
We should look twice at the argument that TV censorship is impos- 
sible because of the immediacy of TV. But facts remain facts and 
if there is to be any form of TV censorship, it must be tailor-made 
for the medium, taking fully into account whatever of real urgency 
and immediacy there is about, TV presentation. 

No hurry. Better wait and see whether Irish TV does all right 
without censorship. That is an appealing argument based on sturdy 
common sense. But suppose we do wait and see. Suppose it transpires 
that some form of censorship does, sooner or later, seem desirable. 
Then there will be vested reputations at stake; a move towards 
stricter control will probably be interpreted as an attack on X, 
Y, or Z. Next thing somebody will be enquiring what are the 
politics—or the religion—of the attacker and those of X, Y, and Z. 
And so on. There is something to be said for setting up machinery 
of control now when such a step involves only a recognition that 
human nature is human. The British have, in the Lord Chamberlain, 
such machinery in respect of theatre. It does not appear to have 
stultified British theatre. I see no reason why suitable machinery 
here should stultify or cripple Irish TV. 

Irish public opinion is an excellent form of censorship. With that 
I entirely agree, and (as I hope to explain in a moment) the form 
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of TV censorship I think possible would be a development of this 
principle. A development—for the principle as just stated is almost 
useless as a practical measure. One of the problems is to find out 
what public opinion is. What is public opinion on the Irish language? 
On emigration? On the means to solve our Partition problem? On 
the G.A.A. ban on foreign games? Men like Dr. Gallup spend a 
lot of time and make a lot of money finding out the answers to 
such questions. Without (and sometimes even with) the Dr. 
Gallups, public opinion usually remains a nebulous uncertain thing. 
To ask it to do a practical daily job is rather like trying to drive 
nails with the atmosphere. 

So much for a critical appraisal of the main arguments against 
censorship. I should now like to emphasise one point which seems 
to me of vital importance and to have received far less attention 
than it demands. 

We are going to have TV censorship anyway. Somebody (if not 
elsewhere, then in the recesses of Irish TV), is going to say with 
finality: this is fit for our screen, that is not. That is censorship. 
The question, therefore, is not whether we are going to have censor- 
ship. The question is whether the censorship will be public, demo- 
cratic and in that sense responsible. Or will it be corporate, 
anonymous and in some sense irresponsible? To put it another 
way, will the judgment—fit or unfit—be made by people carefully 
chosen for just that job? Or will it be left to individuals who, for 
perhaps quite irrelevant talents, have reached posts of influence in 
Irish Television? 

Public opinion—that, I believe, is the answer, provided it can be 
reduced to concrete practical terms. How can it be so reduced? 
I do not pretend to have any easy perfect answer. But what about 
something like this? 

An advisory body, independent of Irish Television, to be in some 
sense the focal point and the mouthpiece of the nation’s conscience 
in this regard. Ideally, this advisory body would be broadly based, 
and consist of citizens intelligently sensitive both to true artistic 
values and the demands of Christian and family morality. Jn practice 
it would have to be easily available, not too large. 

Its functicns? Firstly to consult with and advise Irish TV on 
moral issues. But it should have the further right and duty to report 
at intervals to the government and the nation on the success or 
failure of Irish TV to live up to desirable standards. In a word it 
would effectively interpret, articulate and sometimes influence Irish 
public opinion. 
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To some this may seem cumbrous machinery for dealing with an 
imaginary problem. I should like to believe that we Irish are so 
free from original sin as to render precautions superfluous. But 
I cannot. And I think some such advisory body could do a lot to 
ensure that our screens will remain just as wholesome in the long 
run as they are certain to be in the immediate future. The occasional 
unfortunate item might still slip through. But undesirable trends 
could quickly be checked and that is far more important. 

And I do not think such a body would impede or cripple any 
worthwhile artistic expression. Indeed it might easily have the duty 
at times to defend Irish TV against narrow-minded or puritanical 
attack; to educate us to greater broadness wherever we may need 
so to be educated. 

In a word, I think there is a case for a watchdog. Not because 
we are crouching in huddled fear of the twentieth century, but 
because we have precious things to guard. Let us guard them. 


BERNARD T. SMYTH 
Saint Columban’s, Navan 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


MICHAEL TYNAN 


HERE has never been any doubt in the minds of Christian 

educators! about their ultimate aim: it is the building up of 

the man of faith. A Christian educational system that does 
not produce believers is manifestly a failure. Our concern, however, 
is not so much with Catholic training as with the Christian Doctrine 
class. The objective of religious instruction has not in the past been 
so clearly defined. Is the function of instruction the moulding of 
the intellect on Christian principles, leaving the will and the 
affections to be cultivated by forces other than those which operate 
in the catechism class? The answer in the past would appear to 
have tended towards the affirmative. Older priests in my diocese 
quote a saying of Bishop O’Dwyer that catechism is the work of 
the teacher and religion the work of the priest. Obviously the 
bishop did not mean the respective operations to be. mutually 
exclusive, but he did imply a certain distinction between teaching 
and preaching. The distinction was there, and it became all the 
more evident as the pupils advanced. In secondary schools few 
would count it the business of the catechist, even of the priest- 
catechist, to arouse in his pupils a response of faith. Religious 
instruction was regarded as a strictly intellectual undertaking: it 
had to do with the proof of a case, the establishment of a thesis. 

Modern writers on religious instruction, as you know, will not 
allow any such dichotomy as I have been speaking of. They insist 
on ranking the classroom instructor with the preacher as one whos 
chief function it is to “bring glad tidings of good things’’. He, they 
say, no less than the priest in the pulpit, is providing the “hearing” 
on which faith depends. The aim of the catechist therefore should 
be to arouse and to fortify the spirit of faith in the pupils. Religious 
instruction should lead to the response of faith, not only in the 
remote and ultimate sense, but immediately, as part, one might say, 
of the class exercise. 

The reason for this change of attitude towards the catechist is 
the disappearance of the Christian environment. The dechristianise- 
tion of great parts of Catholic Europe and the gradual lapse of the 
Protestant countries more and more into paganism have set new 
problems for education in the faith. We are singularly blessed it 


1. An address at Saint Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal, 8 April 1960. 
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this country in retaining our Catholic environment. But a favourable 
religious climate does present its own problems. It is not conducive, 
for example, towards a more thoughtful and personal religious life; 
one tends to go with the mass, fortunately in the right direction, 
but not necessarily with any marked personal vigour, drifting, as 
it were, along with the crowd. The sudden withdrawal from such a 
favourable environment presents a fresh problem, and one that 
we are really up against on account of emigration. I do not suppose 
that without emigration we should be inclined to worry very much 
about our catechetics. We should be satisfied to produce sociologists 
in the Irish Church; although for lack of emigration, these may 
not appear so necessary either. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good. 

Emigration is certainly a fact that must influence a catechist. 
We cannot quite forget it as we speak to our boys. I often ask the 
children in the primary schools how many of them have brothers 
and sisters in England. A forest of hands goes up to remind me of 
the nature of my task. So many will not have the support of a 
Christian environment. And they have to be personally committed 
and in such a determined way, when the social tide is flowing 
strongly in the other direction. It is hard for us to realise it. True 
enough we are not living in paradise ourselves. It is clearly becoming 
more and more difficult, as the years go by, to keep our moral and 
religious atmosphere free from outside influences. Still our environ- 
ment is a powerful factor. Those who go are immediately struck 
by the contrast. “It’s different over there, Father”. That’s what they 
say to you: some by way of excuse, others as hinting that the issue 
is not so clear-cut as the catechism was wont to imply. Two remarks 
occur to me. One by a distinguished drama critic, in the course of 
discussing the nature of immorality in relation to the theatre. He is 
arguing, according to his lights, that a certain play is not necessarily 
immoral because it is unChristian. “Its values’, he continues, “‘are 
exclusively human. It has no sense of sin, which the dictionary 
tells me is ‘the wilful transgression of divine law’. The London 
theatre today knows nothing about divine law, only about human 
telationships”.? And then a remark from a very different source, 
from Archbishop Roberts, S.J. ‘Fidelity to what Catholics hold 
to be Our Lord’s command—marriage, indissoluble and chaste; 
indissoluble, so excluding divorce; chaste, so excluding artificial 
birth-prevention—is something like the modern equivalent of 


2. Harold Hobson in THE SUNDAY TIMES. 
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martyrdom to the early Christians. It bears more and more hardly 
on them as the gap between them and paganism widens daily”? 

A world, then, pre-occupied with sex and ridden with marital 
infidelity, in which human values are paramount. How to prepare 
our youth for meeting life on such terms? A difficult and in som 
respects an impossible task. Of course we warn them earnestly; 
manage to create a fairly impressive picture of their future pre. 
dicaments. But surely they can only react to the best of our instruc. 
tion with that “notional” apprehension which Newman opposes 
to “real” in the Grammar of Assent. They are prevented by their 
youth, and by their natural enthusiasm for noble things, from 
entering into our fears. Another passage from Newman occurs to 
me. “The young reflect little upon themselves; they gaze around 
them, and live out of doors, and say they have souls, little under. 
standing their words. ‘They rejoice in their youth’.” And wel 
they might, since they have not come to grips as yet with the 
perplexing issues that only life experience can reveal. They have no 
real problems, only moral difficulties,* and even these are restricted 
to their present experience; they never dream of associating questions 
arising from their instinctual life with the wider issues of obedience 
to the marriage laws and loyalty to the Church. You know how 
fond they are of apologetics. At their time of life argument and 
discussion are the be-all and end-all. They love to floor an opponent, 
all the more so if he is a Protestant or a Communist. It never occurs 
to them that a convincing case, a well-argued brief, is possible in 
regard to the non-Catholic point of view. I am not suggesting that 
we should sow the seeds of doubt, but rather that we should be on 
our guard against the spirit of partisanship so easily roused in 
adolescents. It is not so much enthusiasm for a cause that we ar 
seeking to encourage as a robust faith.5 

And I think it is on the level of faith that we should try to mee 
our boys. We do meet here on equal ground. There can be m 
inferiority in respect of faith, no advantage from age or experienc, 
all are one in Christ and spiritually equal. “‘There is neither slave 
nor freeman, neither male nor female”’.* No hint in Saint Paul of: 


3. Black Popes, London, Longmans Green, pp. 72-73. 

4. Cf. O’Doherty, E. F. on problems of adolescence in sTupiEs, Marth 
1953 and Spring 1959. 

5. Ayel, Br. Vincent, LUMEN VITAE, VIII, 3, pp. 439-440, and our artick, 
Religious Examination, in THE FURROW, September 1959, p. 603; also De Greel, 
E., Our Children and Ourselves, Dublin, Clonmore and Reynolds, pp. 124-125. 

6. Gal. 3; 28-29 (Confraternity ed.). 
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special status for adults. All that one requires is the use of reason, 
so as to be able to respond with faith, to make the act of faith. 
Indeed, if anything, the special status must be allotted to adolescents. 
They are the ones who “hear the word with joy”. They have a 
natural taste for the mysterious and the transcendent; and they 
have the virtue of faith, untried perhaps, but not as yet blunted, 
craving for exercise, poised, so to speak, for action. I think it most 
important for a catechist to concentrate on faith as an act rather 
than as a virtue. Our national catechism errs in this respect.” It 
concentrates more on the permanent power of believing than on 
belief itself. Whereas it is the act of belief that has a saving value: 
“He that believeth shall be saved and he that believeth not shall 
be condemned”’. Whenever faith is mentioned, you will find your 
pupils thinking in terms of the virtue. They are doing so because 
they have been trained that way before they came to you. Faith, 
to them, is “the divine virtue by which we firmly believe the truths 
revealed by God’’. It is a gift, a baptismal inheritance, something 
akind to a patrimony acquired without effort and not conceivable 
as missing. The tendency is to group religious duty around the 
sacraments and the commandments, but without sufficient emphasis 
on the primary, the indispensable duty of faith in act; hence the 
danger of treating the sacraments as merely aids towards keeping 
the commandments, and of treating the moral law itself as outside 
the scope of our faith. Notice the way the catechism triptych is 
linked. Part I with Part II, as follows: “Besides believing the truths 
which God has revealed, what else must we do to be saved?” 
And Part II with Part III in this way: “What is necessary to enable 
us to keep the commandments?” No indication of the unifying, of 
the transcendent influence of faith. Compare with Saint Paul’s: 
“You are the children of God through faith in Christ Jesus’.® 
The born Catholic has some difficulty in appreciating this fact. 
What arouses the spirit of faith? It is of course the truth, the 
truth as revealed by Jesus and guaranteed by His Church. In 
secondary schools there should te no hesitation about presenting 
the whole of Christian truth, and not only in its formal expression 
but in all its rich meaning; we should be able to bring our pupils 
with us, deep into the mysteries. It is a mistake to be influenced 
by a lad’s performance in examinations, or by his inability to 
express himself, or by his giddiness or apparent indifference. His 


1. A Catechism of Catholic Doctrine, Dublin, Gill. By contrast, cf. Moran, W. 
Catechism of Christian Doctrine, Liverpool, Philip, Son and Nephew Ltd. 
8. Gal. 3:26. 
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capacity for receiving the truth far outweighs his ability for ex. 
pounding it. The intellect is sufficiently developed, and the hearts 
of our pupils are wide open to the message of Christ. And let us 
tell the truth as revealed, as the Word of God, a power unto salvation. 
It should come to our youth from its scriptural roots, with the 
freshness of Gospel language and its challenge to faith. This is not 
to frown on systematic religious instruction; far from it. But you 
know how catechists nowadays are trying to draw more from the 
living sources of the Bible and the Liturgy in preparing the scheme 
for classroom and pulpit. They have lost confidence in an exposition 
of religion that is too coldly intellectual, almost detached from the 
moral and spiritual forces that must accompany acceptance of the 
truth. You might consult: the late Monsignor Knox’s last con- 
tribution to Catholic thought, his fragment entitled Proving God. 
He is seeking in fundamental theology some scope for faculties 
other than the intellect in determining the response. “‘Am I suggest- 
ing that we should haul down the flag of intellectualism?’’ he asks, 
and answers promptly, ““No, intellectual propaganda we must have. 
I only question whether we do not spoil the effect of our intellectual 
protest by isolating it too much—serving it up, as it were, under a 
separate cover—from that moral and spiritual witness which, as 
Christians, we do not cease to bear”. Is not this more or less what 
modern catechists generally are saying, the Lumen Vitae school, 
for example.!© And does it not seem that a new apologetic on these 
lines, supporting a doctrinal course presented without hesitation 
from the view point of the supernatural, would help to rid us of 
the unfortunate habit of keeping our doctrinal and spiritual thinking 
in separate compartments. If we did approach the teaching of 
religion in this way, our pupils would be encouraged to build their 
spiritual lives on lessons in doctrine. 

Have we any guidance from the boys themselves in all this? Do 
they reveal their needs, I mean their specific doctrinal needs, arising 
from the conditions of our time? I’ve been speaking to a priest 
recently who thinks they do. He has been having some very interest- 
ing experiences with his boys in the Leaving Certificate classes. 
Their views on Sheehan, for example: the apologetics section (as 
one would expect) far superior to the doctrinal; no appeal whatever 


9. THE MONTH, London, 114, Mount Street, W.1. 

10. E.g., Marcel Van Caster, S.J. Christ and the Adolescent, L. V., XI, 3, 
p. 428. “In His own apologetics, Jesus constantly appealed to the religious 
sense, which is necessary in order to recognise that He is entirely worthy of the 
confidence He calls for’. 
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in the doctrinal exposition; on the whole, a badly written book! 
The effect of their judgment would seem to be that in substance and 
style the book is “dated”. Father gave them copies of Clifford 
Howell’s book, The Work of our Redemption, which they carried 
off with them, and came back full of enthusiasm, with a sense of 
having discovered the doctrine of the Mystical Body—they had 
never heard of that—it amazed and delighted them. I can imagine 
another discovery these boys could have made—if they were given, 
for example, a book like The Kingdom of Promise by Dyson and 
Jones in the Scripture Textbooks Series (Burns and Oates)—the 
discovery of Christ in his historical dimension, an awakening to 
the meaning of Saint Paul’s phrase, “the fullness of the times”. 
The return in current religious instruction to presenting Christ in 
the whole biblical conspectus, Old Testament as well as New, 
with the pointer towards the parousia—the study of the Church 
as “the whole Christ”—is a welcome development; doctrinally, 
much more healthy for our youth than too much concern with the 
secret of Fatima. 

Be all that as it may, I feel I can recommend the method of the 
good Father who did experiment with his boys, studying Sheehan 
with such critical attention in class that they were prepared to read 
in their leisure time and ready to make comparisons. It goes to 
show that with creative teachers at least, programmes, examinations 
and textbooks are not of all that consequence. Isn’t it a wonderful 
experience for a teacher of religion to send his boys off on a voyage 
of discovery and have them come back to him with some of the 
breathless eureka of the apostle Philip, who sought out Nathanael 
and said: ‘“‘We have found him of whom Moses in the Law and the 
Prophets wrote, Jesus, the son of Joseph of Nazareth’’!!? 

All teachers are not of course creative, and perhaps those who 
are should be experimenting (with the sanction of authority) on a 
wider and more constructive scale, with a view to producing blue- 
prints for syllabus and textbooks in a more contemporary religious 
instruction. These blueprints would be more scriptural, I imagine, 
than our present syllabus; not necessarily involving the detailed 
study of more Bible books (although, for my part, I think it a great 
pity to see Saint John dropped from the list since 1953), but “Bible 
History” would have a place in secondary school Christian Doctrine 
as it has in the primary schools, a more extensive survey being 
made of God’s historical relations with mankind, from Genesis to 
the Apocalypse. These are eschatological times, and I have already 


11. John 1:45. 
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suggested the value of a book of this kind, imaginatively written. 
Our doctrinal textbooks also might taste more of the Bible, as they 
are beginning to do in other countries.!2 The approach in book 
and teaching should, I think, be more personal, more demanding 
of faith. By personal I do not mean sentimental or emotional; but 
rather addressed to me as a person and challenging a response. 
The voice which spoke with urgency of our oneness in Christ spoke 
also of the Son of God who “loved me and gave himself up for 
me”’.18 Whether addressed to our native loneliness or to our mystic 
union, Christian instruction must press for a reply to the logic of 
Saint John, “God has first loved us and sent his Son a propitiation 
for our sins”.!4 The ideal textbook would promote this challenge 
by various devices, end of lesson questions, brief meditations, 
prayers, etc. The new German catechism is a good model in this 
respect.15 

The response is the act of faith, together with a committal of the 
whole person to the Christian life, control of passion, progress in 
virtue, effective love of neighbour and so on. The act of faith is 
basic. It has been said that every religion lesson should lead to an 
explicit act of faith. You may think this a bit excessive and perhaps 
it is. The opposite would seem even more so: that religion lessons 
need never have as their term the act of faith. If the whole process 
of Christian Doctrine teaching—syllabus, textbook and catechist— 
is stressing faith, the pupils are bound to grasp the importance of 
believing. They will come to realise the virtue that lies in them and 
will exercise it more and more. 

I believe it is possible to create an atmosphere in a classroom 
conducive to the exercise of faith, although I would not minimise 
the difficulty because it rests in the nature of the case. It is well to 
recall the dreary picture drawn by Dupanloup of religious instruction 
in school-rooms. “‘There the children sit on the same benches, at 
the same tables, where a little while before they had a lesson which 
wearied them, where they have received a rebuke which vexed them; 
then in the midst of all these associations and recollections a priest 
comes, after a German professor or a teacher of the piano, to give 
his lesson. ... Everything is of necessity cold and dry, there is 


12. E.g., the Témoins du Christ series, Editions de Lumen Vitae, Casterman, 
Tournai and Paris; also the Religious Textbooks for Catholic Grammar Schools 
series, just begun with Father Somerville’s Christ Our Lord, Nelson, London, etc. 

13. Gal. 2:20. 

14. 1 John 4:10. 

15. A Catholic Catechism, Herder and Herder, distr. Burns and Oates. 
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nothing grand, nothing majestic, nothing touching, hardly anything 
religious”.4* Dupanloup was prejudiced, as it happens. He was 
arguing the case for parochial “Catechisms”’ against all substitutes 
and innovations. He was thinking, too, of the French ideal, the 
teaching of the faith conceived from first to last as a religious 
exercise, the priest always appearing in his surplice. But there is 
point to what he said. There is something necessarily hum-drum 
about school procedure, and the doctrine lesson cannot altogether 
escape the method and the atmosphere of other lessons, given in 
the same hall, by the same teacher, in the same hurly-burly round of 
a day’s work with youngsters. Still the adjustment required when 
we change our status from teacher to catechist is not so exacting.!” 
A teacher after all is a dedicated person. If he should be a failure 
at his vocational level he is not likely to succeed when he switches 
from the calculus to the catechism. The catechist requires perhaps a 
greater earnestness of manner, a somewhat loftier tone in the 
presence of the mysteries, a realisation certainly (with Dupanloup) 
that his aim is not so much to instruct as to convert. Prayer invariably 
before and after class; a special prayer for enlightenment, a prayer 
for faith; and a prayer well said. The catechist knows that he is 
but the instrument of the Holy Ghost, and so he acts with zeal 
and with discretion. He does not expect, he does not want his 
boys to go out from him, with eyes aglow, as if they had been to a 
revivalist meeting. His objective is faith. As far as in him lies, he 
wants to arouse that virtue and set it in motion, which otherwise 
might lie dormant in the souls of his pupils. 

MICHAEL TYNAN 


“Delgany”, Shelbourne Road, Limerick 


16. The Ministry of Catechising. 

17. An experienced Christian Brother who read the script made this comment: 
“One point intrigued me: the discussion of the appropriateness of the setting for 
Religious Instruction in the hum-drum surroundings where other lessons are 
taught. I salve my conscience for many of the day’s misdeeds in other classes 
by assuring the boys that they are always ‘safe’ during Religious Instruction. 
The changed atmosphere does have its effect. With the older boys 1 generally 
notice better attention then than at other times, even though there may be less 
mental exertion’. Cf. also F. J. Sheed’s Are We Really Teaching Religion? 
“It would be wonderful if everybody coming from a Catholic school could 
look back on the Religion classes and say: ‘They were different. Even Sister 
So-and-So was a Christian in the Religion class’!’’ (p. 17). 
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SECOND STILLORGAN CONFERENCE 


MERE RECITAL Of the lecture-titles and the list of distinguished 

speakers would have been enough to commend the con. 

ference recently held at Stillorgan, Dublin—the second of 
what many priests will hope will become a regular annual series, 
It is a measure of the progress in thinking among so many clergy 
that a programme concerned with mental health, a course on 
psychiatric methods, should be over-subscribed. 

I suppose many priests share with others a grave suspicion of 
psychiatry. It is not only the Bible, but also papal utterances that 
may be quoted by the devil to suit his own purpose. There are, no 
doubt, extremists who think that the psychiatrist has potentially in 
his hands the solution to man’s disordered condition. There is 
little fear that the pastoral priest will forget the undermining 
weakness left by original sin. There are others who imagine that 
the findings of psychology are only systematised commonsense; 
that, apart from the jargon, it has nothing to teach us. To say the 
least, if it sometimes seems that this is so, it only underlines how 
right the psychologists really are. 

The admirable Brothers of Saint John of God did more than 
open the doors of their progressive hospital to the members of the 
conference. There was an efficiency, a smoothness, a thoughtfulness 
in the whole administration that concealed the extent of the hard 
preparatory work. For every session to begin and end on time: 
for the clergy, let us say it, to be there at every session on time, is 
an unusual feature which can only be explained by the sense of 
practical seriousness with which the whole venture was approached. 

In turn we had short papers under the general headings of “The 
Pastoral Care of the Child ... of the Adolescent . . . of the Adult 

. of the Community ... of the Family ... of the Individual 
Conscience”. After the papers, a short break, division into seven 
Study Groups of about twelve members, reassembly for reporting 
back, for questions and comments. It is itself a symptom of the 
changing attitude to education that this eminently sensible system 
should replace the formal lecture. 

It is difficult for an individual participant to state categorically 
what was of most value in the conference. On the questionnaire 
which we all received to record our criticisms and suggestions we 
were asked: “What did you like best about the conference?” 
I was very much inclined to reply: “Anything that was said in 
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lecture or discussion by Father O’Doherty”; but the passing of 
compliments was positively discouraged. There was a healthy 
absence of the formal votes of thanks, though our gratitude and 
debt to the hosts and lecturers was made sufficiently clear. I cannot, 
however, refrain from saying that Father O’Doherty, by his incisive 
and understanding contributions exhibited in word and manner 
all the very best that anyone would hope to find in a comparatively 
new and growing science with so much bearing on everyday pastoral 
work. 

It was valuable to hear from Mrs. A. McKenna and Dr. J. J. 
Stack of the developing moral sense of a child; to see the “‘second- 
hand” morality, derived from parents, teachers and others, take 
shape (and sometimes assume irrational control) in the technical 
psychological terms of Id, Ego and Super-ego. Some of us, 
acquainted only with the writings of Father Victor White, and an 
occasional short treatise of Jung, were surprised (and relieved) to 
find the teachings of Freud so adeptly modified, accepted and 
applied. 

Dr. J. McKenna’s outline of the stages in adolescence was supported 
by a clear and profoundly understanding paper on the adolescent’s 
moral problems by Father J. R. M. Nolan of University College, 
Dublin. The students of U.C.D. are indeed privileged. 

After papers on Family Life by Dr. J. P. A. Ryan and Father 
D. O’Callaghan, the discussion clearly underlined the fundamental 
necessity of adequate preparation for marriage, the desperate need 
for sound sex education (Archbishop McQuaid himself had given 
a lead here at the opening session), and the systematic instruction 
of coming marriage partners, which led to the informal recom- 
mendation of organised counselling by doctors, psychiatrists and 
priests, when problems arise after marriage. 


The analysis of the components of a “culture” by Father 
O’Doherty was profoundly illuminating for an understanding of 
social and national attitudes. Its application to the emigrant Irish- 
man to Great Britain was, alas, quite inadequate; nor did the study 
of rural Ireland receive the discussion it called for. The attempt on 
the same day—to which an almost doubled clerical audience was 
admitted—to add to these three topics an outline of psychotic, 
neurotic and psychopathic states, and to continue with a social 
worker’s hints on interviewing, must be recorded as a mistake; 
but it was full of interesting items. Dare I isolate the brilliant 
analysis of “normality” in an answer from Father O’Doherty, and 
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his penetrating comment that “the only thing wrong with the 
teddy-boy culture is our neglect of it”. 

A competent paper on Spiritual Guidance in the light of psy- 
chology by Father Se4n O’Riordan, C.SS.R., again raised more 
points of discussion than it could adequately deal with; but it was 
a vigorous account of the elements of personal life which are always 
involved in this priestly encounter with penitents. 

If adverse criticism there should be, therefore, in a brief chronicle 
of a fine venture, it is that the conference tried to do too much. 
It attempted first to awaken the clergy to the existence and value 
of modern psychiatric achievements and methods; second to outline 
their application to infant, child, adolescent, adult, to individual 
and social problems; and thirdly to encourage the priest to play 
his part in “‘counselling’’, to know his limitations and the right 
moment for referal to the psychiatrist, and to apply himself better 
in the confessional and spiritual guidance, and to more effective 
preaching and visitation 

It is clearly high time that seminaries relieved such conferences 
of the introductory work. But we could all do with regular con- 
ferences to keep us up to date in our understanding of human 
psychology and to focus attention on special problems such as 
preparation for marriage, teenage disturbances, and emigration. 
While all the participants were sure we had learned much, it might 
well be that we could have learned more on the principle of the 
less the extension, the greater the comprehension. At least we came 
away aware of how much there is to know and understand; and 
this, after fear of the Lord, is surely the beginning of wisdom. 

J. OWEN HARDWICKE 
Bryn Hall, Ruabon, N. Wales 


THEATRE 


HE THEATRE FESTIVAL Offered us in unexpected juxtaposition 

the works of three twentieth century writers who were deeply 

concerned with man’s predicament and the irony of the 
human condition, Joyce, Brecht and Kafka. Of these, only Brecht 
was a genuine man of the theatre. As far back as 1926 his readings 
in the muckraking exposées of Lincoln Steffens and Upton Sinclair 
suggested to Brecht a play denouncing the injustices of the American 
capitalist system and advocating revolution as the only cure. The 
Wall Street crash gave impetus to this desire and in 1929 he wrote 
Saint Joan of the Stockyards, but he could not get a theatre to 
accept it and it remained unproduced until 1959, not surprising, 
perhaps, when we realise that Brecht’s message of the necessity 
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for combating the ruthless tyranny of rulers by an equally violent 
proletarian revolution was not likely to commend itself to his 
political masters. The play owes a lot to Shaw and we find frequent 
echoes both of Saint Joan and Major Barbara. 

Brecht’s Joan Dark is a simple girl belonging to an organisation 
similar to the Salvation Army. During her charitable labours 
among the depressed workers in the Chicago stockyards she learns 
that the people’s misfortunes stem from the financial manipulations 
of the canned meat king, Pierpoint Mauler. In the spirit of Saint 
Joan approaching the Dauphin, Joan Dark is given an interview 
with Mauler and finds him a sentimentalist who is apparently 
sympathetic to her crusade for the poor. But as Mauler gains 
control of the meat market, thus fomenting unemployment, hunger 
and a general strike, Joan sees that Mauler is in reality a ruthless 
profiteer who wishes to use her and her organisation to keep the 
people from revolting by charitable handouts, and by this means 
maintaining the status quo of poverty and oppression. Mauler 
smashes the strike by strong arm methods, and Joan, worn out by 
her exertions in the winter cold, collapses in the mission and dies. 
But before she dies she proclaims her new conviction that only by 
counter-violence can the people win justice. Mauler, wishing to 
cash in on Joan’s martyrdom, drowns out her last words with organ 
and choir and has her canonised as Saint Joan of the stockyards. 
This ironic ending incidentally exposes Brecht’s own Communist 
indoctrination when Joan declares that any individual who sets out 
to reform the injustices of the world by applying the tenets of 
Christianity deserves to have his head battered against the stones 
of the street. 

Like most of Brecht’s plays Saint Joan of the Stockyards is 
stereometric in its construction, moving on many simultaneous 
levels of space, time and narration. It is intensely theatrical and this 
theatricality is fully realised in Hilton Edward’s production which 
revels in the Brechtian mechanics. The full effect of the play is 
weakened by the dating of its subject matter and by certain crudities 
in the handling of the stock exchange scenes, and furthermore by 
our inability to appreciate the inbuilt parodies of Goethe’s Faust 
and that most ridiculous play of German romanticism, Schiller’s 
The Maid of Orleans. But enough remains to mark this as the major 
production of the festival and another triumph for Siobhan 
McKenna. 

At the Olympia Cyril Cusack’s The Temptation of Mr. O, a 
transmogrification of Kafka’s The Trial to a Dublin setting, was a 
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disaster, a great expense of talent, time and money. I should have 
thought the fantastic symbolism of Kafka impossible to delineate 
in theatrical terms alone. Kafka is the supreme artist of neurosis, 
that is, he is able to objectify through imaginative means the states 
of mind typical of neurosis. This he does by combining extreme 
subjectivity of content with an objective form that is a very exact 
portrayal of the actual world; it might be termed a realistic approach 
to the fantastic. Graham Greene has somewhere stated that every 
creative writer worth considering is a victim, a man given over to 
an obsession. Kafka’s obsession was an inherent sense of inade- 
quacy, sin and guilt. ““The state in which we find ourselves is sinful, 
quite independent of guilt”, he wrote in his notebooks; therefore 
man is a guilty animal and is foolish to try to deny it. This is the 
clue to The Trial, which is fundamentally a study in psychological 
guilt and man’s attempt at an “awakening” towards spiritual 
freedom. Joseph K. of the novel (Johnny O of the play), a junior 
manager of a large bank, is arrested one morning “without having 
done wrong”. K. is not informed of the charge against him and 
although he is under arrest he is allowed to continue working at 
the bank. K. hires a lawyer, sees judges, gets advice, yet he never 
finds out just what he is accused of. He is passed from one judge 
to another, yet never gets to see the High Judges. At last K. is 
stabbed to death by frock-coated bureaucrats. At each step K. finds 
that the road to freedom is blocked by a never-ending series of 
bureaucrats armed with red tape, mechanical gadgets and the 
latest in technics. 

The cinema might possibly succeed in combining absolute realism 
with free movement in time and space since it is able to move 
effortlessly from the naturalistic to the fantastic or the macabre. 
Kafka’s nightmare must emerge from an actual realistic world 
and this reality was never satisfactorily created for me at the 
Olympia, and as a result very little emotional heat was generated 
from the dialectics. Kafka’s instinct of sin and guilt may have led 
Cyril Cusack to mistake it as being synonymous with the doctrine 
of original sin and to turn The Trial into a religious allegory like 
Pilgrim’s Progress. As far as I know Kafka did not believe in a 
personal God, nor did he accept the consolations of any revealed 
religion. His interpretation of original sin would strike any 
theologian as heresy, “the complaint which man makes, and never 
ceases making, that a wrong has been done him, that the original 
sin was committed upon him’. In view of this I consider Mr. 
Cusack’s appending Romans 5:12 and an extract from the Easter 
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Preface to the programme as highly irrelevant to Kafka’s tale. The 
play itself never builds up to a climactic phantasmagoria, it falls 
sadly away in the second part in a melange of puns, rhyming 
couplets and literary didoes, and instead of dying “like a dog” 
Johnny O is found guilty of non-commitment in the human race 
and sent on a rocket to the moon! Mr. Cusack fought a most 
courageous but losing battle with his intractable material. Tomas 
McAnna’s direction was an uneasy mixture of realism and expres- 
sionism that never attained the stylised actuality which might have 
rescued the production from complete failure. 

At the Eblana Mary Manning’s The Voice of Shem, an attempt 
to salvage a theatrical experience out of Joyce’s Finnegan’ Wake 
was an unexpected success with the public despite its deficiencies 
as theatre art. Joyce, as Edmund Wilson pointed out, was always 
rather deficient in dramatic and narrative sense. On the other hand 
the synthetic multiplicities of the language created by Joyce in 
Finnegan’s Wake spring more readily to the ear than to the eye. 
This remarkable exercise at the Eblana in sound without sense was 
greatly in debt to the sensitive direction of Louis Lentin. 

PATRICK O’CONNOR 


Blackrock College, Dublin 


TELEVISION 


HE BBC recently made ajchange in their television programme 
schedules similar to that already tacitly in effect on ITV. In 
future, they said, the main news bulletin would be at a fixed 

time each weekday evening, 9.15 p.m. Programmes screened up to 
that time would contain nothing unsuitable for family viewing. 
Programmes after that time, on the other hand, would reserve the 
right to deal with more adult themes not suitable for child audiences. 
The proposal has, on the face of it, a good deal to recommend it. 
Anything that brings home to parents their duty to supervise their 
children’s viewing and helps them to fulfil it is a step in the right 
direction. Parents with any sense of responsibility will welcome a 
fixed point in the night’s programmes where the closure can be 
firmly and consistently applied and the junior viewers sent off to 
bed. They will also welcome the guarantee that there will be no 
need to supervise very strictly their children’s viewing before that 
point and that they will be spared the often agonising decision 
whether to switch off or not when undesirable topics are touched 
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on—for there are times, not easily judged, when the very act of 
switching off only serves to arouse curiosity about what would 
otherwise pass unnoticed. 

But this still gives no answer to the questions: What happens 
when the news is over? It is reasonable to make use of the later 
hours for the treatment of topics of a more adult nature but this 
does not mean, as the programme-planners of both channels 
sometimes seem to think, that the moral law ceases each evening 
at 9.30. There are programmes which are unsuitable not just for 
children but for general adult viewing as well and far too many 
of them are being broadcast at the present time. 

Television drama is unquestionably the main offender. I do not 
watch TV plays very often, but if those which I have seen recently 
are typical (and comments from friends suggest that they are) 
then a radical reform is needed somewhere. Take for instance the 
recent Granada series of plays televised under the generic title of 
The Younger Generation. These were intended to examine in dramatic 
form some of the problems of young people in Britain today. One 
of them dealt with a girl who goes from an average middle-class 
home to a residential university. She returns an emancipated 
intellectual, armed with the appropriate status symbols (black 
stockings, Penguin Lady Chatterley, long-playing record of 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex) and full of contempt for her parents’ 
bourgeois mentality and morality. Eventually she leaves them to 
live with a poet but does not find happiness. ““You’re really not cut 
out for living in sin’’, he explains to her amicably. The theme and 
its treatment were certainly adult, but adult in the right sense of 
the word. The people and their problems bore the stamp of reality 
and they were portrayed with honesty but without sensationalism 
and with an underlying respect for fundamental decencies. 

Unfortunately the same could not be said of a later play in the 
same series. The extraordinary plot concerned two young men 
released from a mental home who finds lodgings in a sleazy city 
boarding-house. They are never both entirely sane at the same time 
and alternate hysterical outbursts of emotion with periods of 
morose apathy. They spend most of the action of the play in their 
underwear, climbing in and out of bed either by themselves or in 
company with their sportive and equally informally attired land- 
lady. “She has more life than both of us put together”, one of the 
young men says, and under her warm-hearted tutelage is shown 
gradually winning his way back to something like normality. The 
play’s moral (if the word can be used in such a connection) seemed 
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to be that old-fashioned morality is just an inhibition and that 
chastity is a neurosis that can be cured if taken in time. 

This play was not unique. It was merely one example (admittedly 
a rather extreme one) of a common type. Glancing through the 
television critic’s column in a reputable English newspaper I see 
plenty of confirmation of this. One play mentioned concerns a 
woman who was unhappy “because her ambitious husband would 
not oblige her with a pregnancy, so she had to seek assistance 
elsewhere’”’. Another is praised as a “serious and adult study of a 
sexual problem”. The description of its plot is worth quoting in full. 


The focal interest lies in the nature of an overly-domesticated 
young man’s infatuation with his dashing elder brother. This 
affection is so strange and strong that when the elder brother 
is killed just before his wedding to a girl whom he has made 
pregnant, the young ’un marries her—as platonically as may 
be. The key to the story is his development into normality 
thereafter, and this it was that was unduly rushed. Even so, 
it was a strong and touching story with the ring of truth. 


I know that people have marital problems, and pre-marital and 
extra-marital and (in these days of easy divorce) post-marital 
problems. I know that famous dramatists like Ibsen and Brieux 
and Shaw have dealt with topics of this kind. But they wrote for 
a small and sophisticated adult audience. The television dramatist 
writes for a far vaster audience. It includes many adults of little 
education or discrimination. And it includes adolescents. Teenagers 
do not go to bed at 9.30. Adolescence was once regarded as a time 
of starry-eyed idealism. If it is such no longer, if idealism has been 
replaced by cynicism, if the old fairy-tale ending ‘“‘they married and 
lived happily ever after’ is now greeted by a knowing leer, the 
television companies cannot disclaim all responsibility for the 
change. 

What is to be done? We can take it, I hope, that Irish television . 
will have higher standards in this matter (as, indeed, American 
television has). But our sets will still be able to receive the English 
programmes and there is little we can do about it. We can hardly 
adopt the Russian plan of jamming any foreign broadcasts that 
seem suspect, or the East German plan of pulling down any TV 
aerials that seem to incline in the wrong direction. We can write 
letters of protest to the producers and the companies concerned in 
the hope of producing a change of heart. We can hope that the 
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superior attractions of the Irish station will keep viewers glued 
firmly to channel seven. We can hope that the influences of Church 
and school and home will nullify the evil effects of what is seen on 
the screen. But I wish I could feel more complacent about the 
outcome. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 7 


FILMS 


EW ENTERTAINMENT FILMS are very scarce. As a result 

several Dublin cinemas are showing one old film after 

another and the fact that some of the revivals—like Night 
People (Ambassador) or Hitchcock’s Strangers on a Train (Adelphi) 
—are worth seeing is beside the point. London is no better off. 
In fact new feature films have been reaching us regularly if not at 
the same time at least within a week of the London first-run and 
not too infrequently we see the new films first. The American 
studios, historically the main source of entertainment films, are to 
a great extent responsible for the shortage. This year’s trend is to 
make films that are slick, star-studded, spectacular, very long and 
immensely expensive. Some giant films—like The Guns of Navarone 
—are very good but the public feel that all of them because of the 
millions of dollars spent must have something to show. So people 
in great numbers go to see the epics and are disappointed only 
slightly if at all. The show goes on but the shows are fewer. It cannot 
be expected that long and expensive films will be made more than 
twice or three times a year: hence the shortage. 

It is possible that the new trend shows some uncertainty in the 
film industry and indicates that television is still a threat. It is 
possible that not merely the trash but also the shorter respectable 
entertainment film (technically good, emotionally not immature 
but without any pretence to artistry) will be seen in future only on 
television. Entertainment cinema may well come to confine itself 
to what can only be shown on enormous screens with all the 
paraphernalia of colour and stereophonic sound. 

The shortage of entertainment films is no more acute here than 
elsewhere. But our total film supply is specially limited because we 
leave a considerable source virtually untapped: outside of film 
societies we are hardly ever shown serious cinema. There are 
censorship problems which I have discussed before but if more of 
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these high-quality, serious, stimulating and carefully made films 
could be shown here a new type of more mature cinema audience 
would be discovered or created. However the average Dublin 
audience is not interested in a director’s style or in dramatic truth 
or in cinematic art. The majority go to the pictures out of habit 
and interested solely in stars and starlets. In these circumstances 
one must sympathise with cinema owners and film-distributors 
who have to eat. One can hardly expect a very costly industry 
to take real commercial risks in the cause of art. One can, how- 
ever, wonder why there is so little success in finding a viable 
compromise, in finding a formula for normal length films good 
enough to satisfy the intelligently censorious but entertaining 
enough to please the majority. The Americans used to have the 
knack but now British film-makers are almost the only ones who 
try and succeed. 

Parrish (Adelphi) is an example of an American effort that fails. 
There are some absorbing bits about the growing of tobacco. 
There is a charming performance by Claudette Colbert. But sex 
among blighted tobacco plants (a travesty of William Faulkner) 
needed so much censorship that the film was not worth seeing at 
all. Come September (Savoy) was another failure. In spite of a 
good idea (actively immoral adults dislike the signs of incipient 
concupiscence in the young) the film was notable for the few 
moments Loolobrigida was allowed to be Italian and the brave 
wearing of splendid pullovers by Rock Hudson. 

Making a film that compromises with the box-office is not an 
easy task. If a film is made without cynicism or with too much 
honesty it is likely to fail. Flame in the Streets (Savoy), a very good 
film, went too far in honesty to make much money. It is concerned 
with English prejudice against West Indians and in particular with 
the problem of intermarriage between an English girl and a coloured 
man. It was directed with considerable courage by Roy Baker. The 
very versatile John Mills plays a trade union leader, gabby and 
persuasive, who stands up for the rights of coloured workers but 
who, when his daughter wants to marry a West Indian, finds that 
his tolerance is limited. The girl’s mother has no doubts at all 
about the impropriety of the match. In this part Brenda de Banzie 
conveys undiluted horror in her peculiar, tightly constricted and 
convincing way. Ann Lynn gives a clever study of the white girl 
who has married a coloured man: happy with her husband and 
yet miserable because her own kind have disclaimed her. Sylvia 
Sims plays the problem daughter who, because she is already 
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deeply in love with her Jamaican, is impermeable to reason. This 
she does so well that one wants to slap her. The film is more critical 
of white than of coloured people but rightly offers no solution. 
It ends when the white parents confront the lovers. A question, 
which grows everyday more pertinent, has been asked. 

Whistle Down the Wind (Metropole) may very well succeed in 
pleasing everybody. Unfortunately it is quite inimitable. Almost all 
the time Bryan Forbes’s picture is balanced on the precarious edge 
of disaster and occasionally—too fast almost for the eye to see— 
slips over and scrambles back. A child finds an escaped murderer 
in a barn. She asks him who he is. Relieved, the man falls back 
exhausted saying “Jesus Christ!’ The children believe him and the 
film becomes an allegory of the betrayal and capture of Christ, 
Here is peril. Children and religion are doubly perilous on film. 
But somehow or other the thing comes off. The children helped. 
Hayley Mills is becoming too sophisticated an actress to please us 
much longer but she is still good. Diane Holgate as her sister, was 
less self-conscious. Alan Barnes as the little brother was very 
funny but, more important, when he was not being funny he was 
convincing: he had all the tough scepticism of the very young. 
However it was the direction and Christopher Challis’s photography 
that plucked the flower from the nettle. Of the many good shots 
one at least—of the three children dancing with joy on the skyline 
under bare trees—was beautiful. The film seems to hit out, in the 
gentlest way, against the Churches and to favour a rather vague 
evangelicanism. The vicar and the Sunday-school teacher are very 
quietly mauled for lack of interest in and ignorance of Christianity. 


JOHN C. KELLY 


Belvedere College, Dublin 
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DOCUMENTS 
TELEVISION 


HE following statement was issued by the Bishops 
of Ireland from their meeting at Maynooth, 
| 10 October 1961: 


The forthcoming inauguration of Telefis Eireann is an event of 
great importance in our national life and we wish to avail ourselves 
of this opportunity to invoke the blessing of God on the new 
undertaking. 

Television is a wonderful achievement of modern science. It has 
been described as a gift to man from the God Who is the Creator 
both of the laws of science and of the human minds which discover 
them. It has already proved itself a very powerful influence in 
human society. It is difficult to exaggerate its potentialities as a 
medium of healthy education, in the dissemination of truth, in the 
diffusion and encouragement of true cultural values and in the 
formation of high standards of public taste. 

It can help to counteract the many influences in modern life 
which tend to take people away from the home and it can relieve 
the loneliness of those who are sick or who are bereft of the normal 
companionship of family life. As a source of mental recreation to 
everyone, its value is obvious. The Christian must be conscious 
that above all it can help in spreading the message of the Gospel 
and communicating the riches of the Church’s Liturgy. 

But this same medium can also do great harm, not merely in the 
diffusion of the erroneous ideas of those who are lacking in deep 
or accurate knowledge of religious truth, but also in the broadcasting 
of programmes which offend all reasonable standards of morals 
and decency. You will be aware, dearly beloved brethren, that 
public opinion in other countries has frequently been vocal in this 
matter. 

It is important to remember that television differs from the 
theatre and the cinema in that it penetrates the very sanctuary of 
the home, where anything which offends purity or modesty is 
particularly abhorrent, and where the innocent souls of children 
should be safe from poisonous influences. 

This is a principle which even the pagans of ancient Rome 
recognised. One of them has written: “Let nothing unclean by 
way of sight or sound cross the threshold of the home ... the 
greatest reverence is due to children”. For this reason the present 
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Holy Father, like his predecessor Pope Pius XII, has stressed the 
fact that the normal vigilance exercised by public authorities over 
public entertainment is not sufficient in the case of television and 
that special standards should apply to it because the television 
image comes to the very fireside of the family. 

We recall these facts now, not because of any lack of confidence 
that Telefis Eireann will respect true Christian values and standards, 
but in order to remind all, and especially parents, of their respon- 
sibility with regard to all television programmes, whether Irish ort 
not. 

There are many radio and television programmes in the air 
around us, and in the future there will probably be many more, 
Most of these are healthy and good but some are poisonous, and 
it is the strict duty of parents to protect the souls of their children 
from the latter. 

We hope, and are confident, that Telefis Eireann will set an 
example to the world of a television service which puts its high 
function in the health, formation of public opinion and taste before 
less worthy considerations. We know that it cannot succeed in 
doing this unless its efforts receive the support and encouragement 
of the viewing public and we trust that that support and encourage- 
ment will be forthcoming. 

We hope also that the new service will be helped by an intelligent 
and articulate public opinion which by its appreciation, and if 
necessary by its criticism, will faithfully reflect the true spirit of the 
Irish people without ignoring its religious aspect. 

Artistic criteria are important, but they do not provide the only 
standards. Too often the ordinary men and women of Ireland 
have remained silent and inactive in the formation of public opinion, 
while unrepresentative groups have been both active and articulate. 
Too often what is crude and ugly and exceptional has passed as 
the image of Irish life. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of in being sensitive about this 
matter, particularly at a time when our small country is reappearing 
on the stage of world history. The Irish television service will have 
everything to gain from welcoming, as we are confident it will, 
comments on its programmes, by letter or otherwise, from the 
people of Ireland generally. 

The currency of unChristian ideas in other countries should not 
be regarded as a sufficient reason for presenting them to people 
who have no sympathy with them and who would rightly object 
to the use of a national service for their propagation. These are 
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matters in which the various Catholic societies can help in forming 
proper and intelligent standards of criticism amongst their members. 

We are confident also that Telefis Eireann will be a powerful 
influence in strengthening and deepening our traditional national 
culture in all its aspects. We are a people with a long history and 
noble traditions and the Irish television service can help, perhaps 
more than most other formative influences, to bind up and 
strengthen those links with our living past which may be imperilled 
or damaged but which are still unbroken. 

We hope and pray that the image of our native land which the 
new service will present will be a true and faithful reflection of the 
life and character of our country, and we ask the prayers of all 
that this new force in our national life may be protected and guided 
by the providence of God. 


HOLY COMMUNION FOR THE SICK 


DE SACRA COMMUNIONE INFIRMIS ADMINISTRANDA HORIS 
POSTMERIDIANIS 
DUBIUM 


Quaesitum est ab hac Suprema S. Congregatione utrum infirmis, 
etsi non in periculo mortis constitutis, nec decumbentibus, sed 
domo egredi non valentibus, Sacram Communionem ministrare 
liceat horis postmeridianis, quoties ipsi mane Sacram Eucharistiam 
recipere nequiverint, sive prae sacerdotis absentia, sive prae alio 
rationabili impedimento. 

Feria V@ loco IV2 die 19 octobris 1961, 

E.mi ac Rev.mi DD. Cardinales rebus fidei ac morum tutandis 
praepositi, huic Dubio respondendum decreverunt: Affirmative, 
dummodo: 

(1) agatur de infirmis qui iam per hebdomadam domo egredi 

non valeant; 

(2) tempus ac frequentia Sacrae Communionis a Parocho vel 
alio Sacerdote, cui spiritualis cura infirmi incumbit, 
determinentur ; 

(3) regulae serventur quoad ieiunium eucharisticum iam 

statutae. 

Quam decisionem Feria VI sequenti die 20 octobris 1961, in 
Audientia E.mo ac Rev.mo D.no Cardinali Secretario S. Officii 
impertita, SS.mus D.N.D. Ioannes divina Providentia Papa XXIII 
confirmavit ac publici iuris fieri iussit. 

Datum Romae ex aedibus S. Officii die 21 octobris 1961. 

SEBASTIANUS MASALA 
Notarius 
from L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO, 22.10.1961 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


HE CONSECRATION, some months ago, of the new abbey church 

of Saint John’s in Collegeville, Minnesota, was an event of 

special significance for the Benedictine community there 
which has enriched the Catholic life of the United States for more 
than a century. Through the influence of worsuHIP, the liturgical 
monthly which it publishes, the devotion of this community to the 
liturgical apostolate has been a source of inspiration to many in 
Ireland as well and in other parts of the world where the English 
language is used. The August-September number of that review 
appropriately devotes a special issue of more than 100 pages (with 
illustrations of the new abbey church) to Church Architecture. 
It is possible here to give no more than a brief summary of its 
contents. The number is warmly recommended to readers. 

Father Iltud Evans, O.P. sees the new church as “a triumph of 
intelligence and humility. Of humility most of all, because the 
imaginative genius of Marcel Breuer, which has so often, in such 
buildings as the Paris UNESCO, moulded the concrete forms with 
masterful authority, has here submitted itself with fidelity to the 
sacred purpose of the place”. Father Iltud has reservations only 
about the glass of the immense window with its hundreds of uniform 
hexagons and speaks of its “hesitant abstractions”’. 

Three articles treat of the theology of the church: “A Mystery 
of Fellowship” by Jean Leclercq, O.S.B.; “The Bishop and his 
Church” by Boniface Luyks, O.Praem.; and “‘House of God's 
People” by Aelred Tegels, O.S.B. The Conclusions of the French 
Congress on Church Architecture, the subject of Dom Placid 
Murray’s article in the September issue of THE FURROW, are presented 
in translation under the title “The First Principles for Church 
Architecture’. 

“Emphasis on the altar is fine. But does it accomplish everything?” 
Cloud Meinberg, O.S.B., rightly asks in his article “The Baptistery 
and Other Spaces’’. As well as the baptistery, the confessional, space 
for devotions and representational images are dealt with in a helpful 
contribution. Father Meinberg disapproves of the Jarge crucifix 
over the altar in many modern churches and of the overemphasis 
on the historical detail of the crucifixion which it usually displays. 
The altar itself, he says, is Christ. Father Godfrey Diekmann, 
O.S.B., the Editor, shares this view and sees a possible confusion 
here: “‘while our churches are becoming architecturally altar- 
centred, they are often made devotionally crucifix-centred’”’. One 
should indeed seek to keep these interests in balance, but in 
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doing so one should not underestimate the theological and pastoral 
value of the sign which speaks to the faithful and in association 
with the altar of the great act of redemption that we know as “the 
altar of the Cross’’. 


D. D. C. Pochin Mould, Aherla, County Cork, writes: 


I came on a curious postscript to the bit in the September FURROW 
about the Carthusians in Ireland. I was looking at that annotated 
version of Charles Smith’s Cork (1750) that Robert Day and W. A. 
Copinger edited for the Cork Archaeological and Historical Society 
in 1893, using notes belonging to the late Thomas Crofton Croker 
and Richard Caulfield. This has, among the annotations, a note 
from the then parish priest of Inchigeela, Rev. P. Hurley. He gave 
the information that: 


In the year 1872, the Most Rev. Dr. Delany, bishop of Cork, 
paid a visit to the Grande Chartreuse, and visited the monks of 
that famous monastery, to make a foundation at Gougane 
Barra. Four of the monks came the next year to see the place, 
and unfortunately a bad wet day made the Frenchmen not 
pleased with the place. They abandoned the idea and aera 
the present monastery at Parkminster, Sussex. 


So if the sun had been shining, as it was when I was at Gougane 
today, the Carthusian house in these islands might have been in 
this country and not in England! 


* 
A reader writes: 


I thought the papers on the Mass from the Glenstal Congress 
(September issue) very interesting but very disturbing. The only 
time the Mass here seems to come alive as a real community assembly 
seems to be at the Stations in the houses. In the cities, the crowds 
pack in, but there is no sense of a community at prayer; rather of 
individuals saying their own prayers. And the priest’s only effort 
to be intelligible is too often only in those prayers for the conversion 
of Russia! 
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‘I thought too that the Glenstal Congress ought to have lay 
representatives. It was, reading the papers, a bit ““We” theorising 
about “They” and “their” reactions. It would be easy to get 
speakers for the intellectuals and the devout, but one would like 
to have the reactions of the others, the lads on the gallery stair, 
the housewife in a hurry, the tinker, and the rest of them, to the 
idea of full participation in the Mass. After all, you are not dealing 
with a crowd of “They”, but with individuals, who will react in 
their own individual way. 

And I am also thinking that someone should take the bull by 
‘the horns and speak out about the upside down order of popular 
devotions in this country, and I suppose, elsewhere. I mean the 
way the great festivals celebrating the chief mysteries of the Faith 
‘are ignored and yet fantastic devotion is worked up to peripheral 
things like visions and ‘“‘miraculous” pictures of Our Lady. For 
example, the —-— church in —— does nothing about Christmas, 
Epiphany, Ascension, Pentecost or Trinity, or the Annunciation 
or Assumption, or any saint except ; and makes the two 
religious events of the year the novenas to Our Lady of Lourdes and 
Our Lady of Fatima. Incredible crowds attend these devotions. 

‘After all a vision is always a subjective affair, it has always an 
element of uncertainty, and there is an unhealthy taste in making 
such things a centre of one’s religious life, a craving for “hot news 
from heaven’’. 

Surely in these days, we ought to make the big novenas, or 
liturgical celebrations, or what you like, centre of the basic and 
certain doctrines, the Incarnation, the founding of the Church, 
the Trinity; rather than nattering about visions and trying to tag 
the needful bits of instruction on to their very unsuitable frame- 
work? These “vision” devotions are also a great scandal to non- 
Catholics. 


From 21 to 29 October, the week preceding the feast of Christ 
the King, Barcelona was the scene of an International Congress on 
the cult of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. The idea, put forward by the 
Archbishop-Bishop of Barcelona, had the explicitly approval of 
the Holy See. 

' Devotion to the Sacred Heart is passing at present through a 
period of revision, due to the changing directions of piety, the new 
orientations in pastoral activity, the liturgical movement and 
perhaps most of all because of the great encyclical of Pius XII on 
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the Sacred Heart, Haurietis Aquas. This important document 
merits profound study in the light of the circumstances of our time. 

How is one to preach devotion to the Sacred Heart today? 
A reader, speaking of another country, says that there “priests 
tell me they cannot preach Sacred Heart sermons any longer”. 
If it is so, the fault may lie in part at least with the manner in 
which the doctrine is preached. The Barcelona Congress, to judge 
from its programme, will face this and other problems relating to 
the devotion in a spirit of pastoral realism. Practical questions will 
occupy the Pastoral sections of the Congress and the list of speakers 
and themes assures scientific and realistic treatment of the subject. 
Father E. Glotin, S.J., of Lumen Vitae, will speak on “The Cate- 
chetical Value”; Father Angel Valtierra, S.J., on “Preaching the 
Sacred Heart’’; a bishop nominated by the Spanish hierarchy, will 
speak on “Doctrinal Principles of Pastoral Orientation’; and 
Father Jean Leclercq, O.S.B. on “Devotion to the Sacred Heart in 
the Liturgy”. It is hoped that the discussions etc. will eventually 
issue in a Directory to diffuse and deepen the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 


A correspondent writing from the North of England drew 
attention in this review (October 1960) to the large numbers of 
workers in England from Connemara and Donegal who are obliged 
to make their Confession in English—to their considerable embar- 
rassment—because there are no priests, generally, able to hear 
them in Irish. Priests who have a little Irish but would feel diffident 
about hearing the Confessions of Gaeilgeoiri will be grateful for 
the Giéas Faoistine do Dheoraithe published in the summer issue 
of the Irish MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART. This is an Irish version 
of questions and directions for the confessor given in the C.T.S. 
(London) publication, Confession Book in Eighteen Languages 
(price 2/-). 

We publish below the Questions and Directions from TIMIRE AN 
ee NAOFA. Copies may be obtained from 28 Sraid Seartha, 

lin. 


GLEAS FAOISTINE DO DHEORAITHE 


In am riachtanais is féidir Faoistin a dhéanamh le Sagart Faoistine 
ar bith, cibé teanga a labhrann seisean, ach feidhm a bhaint as an 
leabhar seo. 
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Scriudaigh do choinsias i dtosach, agus, ag déanamh d’fhaoistine 
duit, sin do mhéar chuig gach ceist diobh seo thios, i ndiaidh a chéile, 
Claon do cheann md pheacaigh tu ar an modh atd i gceist, né croith} | 
do cheann murar pheacaigh tu mahlaidh sin. Md pheacaigh, cuir in 
iul, trina chomharthi le do mhéaranna, cé mhéad uair a rinne ti 
an peaca sinn. 

Is cead an Aspaléid Shacraimintiuil a thabhairt do gach fioraith. 
rioch a chuireann a pheacai i bhfaoistin ar an mbealach sin. 


NA CEISTEANNA 


1. Anéa fhad 6 bhi ti ar faoistin oiread 
(a) seachtaini? 
(b) mionna? 
(c) blianta? 
2. Ar fhag td ar lar 
(a) paidreacha na maidne? 
(b) paidreacha na hoiche? 
(c) An raibh ti rannphdirteach i seirbhis do chuid 
eaglaise neamh-Chaitlici? 


3. (a) An nduirt ti caint dhiamhaslach? 
(b) Ar thug tu mionn bréige? 
4, (a) Ar chaill ti Aifreann Domhnaigh tri do choir féin? 
(b) An chaill ti cuid mhér den Aifreann sin? 
3s An ndearna ti obair shaothrach gan riachtanas Dé 
Domhnaigh? 


6. Maidir le do staid 6 thaobh an phésta 
(a) An bhfuil ta gan phdésadh? 
(b) An bhfuil té pésta? 
(c) An bhfuil ta i do bhaintreach fir né6 mn4? 
. An raibh ti easumhal do 
(a) do thuismitheoiri? 
(b) d’uachtardin dhleathacha? 
8. Ar choinnigh ti i d’aigne 
(a) drochsmaointe? 
(b) drochmhianta? 
9. (a) Ar éist tu le droch-chaint? 
(b) Ar ghlac td pairt ghniomhach i ndroch-chaint? 
10. An ndearna ti gniomhartha migheanmnai 
(a) i d’aonar? 
(b) i gcuideachta? 
(c) le fear pésta? 
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(d) le bean phésta? 
(e) le duine gan phésadh? 
Il. (a) Ar ghoid té né ar choinnigh ti no ar mhill ti rud de 
chuid duine eile? 
(b) An raibh an rud mérluachmhar? 
(c) An bhfuil tu toilteanach aisioc a dhéanamh, nuair a 
bheidh an chaoi agat chuige? 
12. Ar inis ti bréaga? 


13, (a) An ndearna ti dochar, go deontach, do chlu na 
comharsan? 
(b) Ar thug td cluas, go deontach, le climhilleadh? 
14, (a) An ndearna tu mifhoighne a chotht ionat féin? 


(b) An ndearna ti fearg a chotht ionat féin? 
(c) Ar bhuail ti buille ar an gcomharsa? 
(d) Ar mharaigh ti duine? . 
15. An raibh tu ar meisce, gan aithne do bhirt bheith agat? 
16. (a) An bhfuil aon duine clainne agat? 
(b) An bhfuil ta ag féachaint chuige, mar is céir, go 
mbeidh oideachas Caitliceach ag do chlann? 
17, Ar bhris té dli Dé faoin bpésadh, d’fonn is gan a thuilleadh 
clainne bheith ort? 
18, (a) Ar fhéach tu le gin a mhilleadh? 
(b) An ndearna ti ginmhilleadh? 
19, (a) An ndearna tu casaoid faoi Dheont Dé? 
(b) Ar ghéill ti don éadéchas né don ré-ghruaim? 
20. (a) An bhfuil aithreachas ort faoi do pheacai go léir? 
(b) An bhfuil rin agat do bheatha a least, le cabhair 
grasta Dé? 


AITHEASC ON SAGART 


Ta faoistin mhaith déanta gat. Da bhri sin, iarr ar Dhia na peacai 
sin uile a mhaitheamh duit, mar aon le gach peaca eile d4 ndearna 
ti le do shaol. Téigh ar iontaoibh Dé san urnaf go minic agus 
narab é d’fhailli gan an Chomaoineach Naofa a ghlacadh go minic. 


Mar Bhreithidnas Aithri abair 
(a) Ant‘Ar nAthair” agus an Mairia” aon uair amhain. 
(b) An t“Ar nAthair” agus an t‘Aivé Mairia” faoi chuig. 
(c) An Choréinn Mhuire. 
Tabharfaidh mé an Aspaldéid Bheannaithe duit anois, agus 
abairse an Gniomh Croibhru. 
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Liturgy and Doctrine. Rev. Charles Davis. London: Sheed and Ward, 
1960. Pp. 100. Price 4/6. 

Tuts small book will repay careful reading. Within its hundred pages it 
contains some of the best and most stimulating writing on theology and 
liturgy which has appeared during the past decade. Although the author 
has drawn freely upon the work of continental scholars he reveals himself 
as a well-trained theologian who combines pithy logical reasoning and a 
great power of synthesis with good, clear English and a practical grasp 
of pastoral realities. 

Since he cannot ignore the widespread misunderstanding of the words 
“liturgy” and “‘liturgical movement’’, the book is partly an apologia and 
an explanation of the true meaning and the importance of these terms. 
His main purpose, however, is to blend with contemporary theological 
teaching the richer insights into the traditional doctrine of the Church 
which, during the past forty years, Catholic scripture scholars and the 
researches of Catholic historians and liturgists have regained. 

These insights are already acting like a blood-transfusion—or rather as 
a fresh transfusion of tradition—into a theology which had become 
somewhat impoverished and incomplete. In this action we are now 
witnessing another example of the “inexhaustible fecundity” of the 
Catholic Church. “‘A doctrine’, writes Father Davis, “is renewed by 
reflection on the past tradition of the Church and by reaching beyond more 
recent formulations”. 

The liturgy received scant notice from the great post-Tridentine 
theologians, for it could seldom provide formulae of the required precision 
of language and the texts were usually of too late a date to help the Catholic 
apologist. The Church is itself, however, a mystery of divine grace in the 
world and the life of the Church as expressed in her official prayer is an 
essential element in a complete theological synthesis—‘‘it is a traditional 
datum which we must make our own”. Father Davis has chosen to 
present in this book certain sections of theology which have been greatly 
enriched and often profoundly modified by a fuller knowledge and 
appreciation of the Church’s prayer: 


(1) The presence of the risen Christ in the Church. 

(2) The divine plan of salvation, entering into and shaping human 
history from the beginning of the Old Testament, to the 
apocalyptic vision which closes the New Testament. 

(3) The mystery of the Church assembling visibly the people of God. 
(4) The mysterious vital link between the saving acts of Christ—His 
Death and Resurrection and the lives of His followers. 

(5) The Mass as the communal sacrifice of the Church. 

(6) The Christian attitude to the end of the world. 


The essays appear in the above order and they cover a vast range. It 
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would have been better, perhaps, to omit the brief study on eschatology 
in order to expand the studies on the Mass and the sacraments. 

It is only when the integral Catholic tradition has been allowed to 
fade away that one or other element tends to occupy almost exclusively 
the minds of theologians. This lack of balance is reflected in the pastoral 
ministry with a consequent spiritual impoverishment of the faithful. 
Ceremonies, no longer understood or truly significant, become meaningless 
gestures; strange excrescences appear and there is need of pruning and 
reorganisation. Then only will the great central truths of our religion shine 
forth in their simple grandeur. In our own day we have witnessed the 
reform of the Easter Vigil and its restoration as the greatest feast of the 
year. The ceremonies of Holy Week have been pruned, the calendar has 
been reformed in order to restore the important role of the Sunday 
celebration. The Roman Breviary, Ritual and Pontifical are being reformed 
according to the same principles. 

It is important to remember, however, that the liturgical movement 
does not seek reform or change for their own sakes but only when there 
is evidence that the spiritual life of the faithful has been impoverished. 
Father Davis shows a balanced judgment in distinguishing the essential 
from the accidental in this controversial field. 

One can only regret that the publishers attempted to produce such 
serious theological essays in a popular format which has necessarily 
cramped the style of the author. At times his reasoning is too rapid and 
too compressed. He states conclusions without giving 2!1 the proofs. To 
neglect a nuance may blunt the force of an argument. At other times he 
writes in a hortatory style which may have suited the spoken word, but 
is ill at ease in cold print. The book has been shorn of footnotes and 
bibliographies and this has reduced its value. It will often stimulate but 
seldom serve to guide the keen student or the older pastor who wishes to 
follow up the ideas which he finds here so succinctly expressed. I look 
forward to a larger and fuller edition which should find its way into the 
library of every seminary and school of theoiogy in these islands. 

+JOSEPH DOWDALL 
Glenstal Abbey 


Later Poems. Austin Clarke. Dublin: Dolmen Press. Pp. 96. Price 
18/6. 

AUSTIN CLARKE’S poetry is surely written under the sign of “‘clergy’’, for 
his imagination seldom escapes from that particular image. The clergy 
in turn might well use his poems as pegs for meditation—a use to which 
he could hardly in mere logic object—though it would be a nice irony if 
his poetic quality were thereby given second place. For publication of this 
volume confirms and enhances his status as a major Irish poet of our time. 
It should also do much to dispel the unfavourable public image of this 
poet which seems to persist today. 

His cause will be advanced less by the final collections—Too Great a 
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Vine (1957) and The Horse-Eaters (1960)—than by the earlier ones, and 
less still by some of the curious notes appended. Too often in his more 
recent excursions the poet has dwindled into a tetchy old gent irritated 
to the same pitch by the horse-trade and modern woman’s dress, by clerics 
in the cinema and the use of the “‘safe-period” in marriage .“Contrairy” 
at all times in the Irish way, he is no more than that whenever he regards 
the modern look of the Irish Church whether on wheels or in the air or 
relaxing in “‘hotel-lounge, cinema, shop-window”. He shrinks from its 
mass-organisation, wishing to “Forget that morning faith like the milk 
supplied/In bottles comes to us now with clatter and jolt”... . “Com- 
munities ply from abroad, new planters/Lording our land once more”’. . . . 
“Always in debt to banks, they plan more buildings/Made reckless by 
the vow of poverty”. Taken one by one the satiric points are always well 
made; anyone sensitive to the figure which the Church cuts in public 
must respond at these points with kindred feeling. As complete poems, 
however, these lack the authority of final distillation and so they convince 
us less of the Church’s worldliness than of the limitations in the poet's 
attitude. 

By contrast his verse in the earlier volumes included here—Pilgrimage 
(1929), Night and Morning (1938), Ancient Lights (1955)—gives evidence 
of complete control at all times. Fierce Swiftian anger at clerical evasion 
or hypocrisy compresses itself into rhetoric like this: “Better the book 
against the rock/The misery of roofless faith/Than all this mockery of 
time/Eternalising of mute souls’. Thus his vision of Ireland past and 
present vindicates itself fully on its own terms. Years of careful discipline 
(e.g. his experiments in adapting Gaelic patterns of assonance and con- 
sonance to the English) have evolved a spare, difficult kind of verse, 
apparently unmusical because of its displaced accents and inner harmonies, 
but the very medium for his analytic, intellectual passion. It renders even 
well-worn themes with a final precision: ‘Too great a vine, they say, can 
sour/The best of clay”... . “No rebel guessed/Prayer and retreat would 
sanctify unrest/When Britain took the garrisons away”. An all-devouring 
Church, a new oppression in black succeeding to that of the redcoats, the 
frustration of young love—many of his attitudes fit into a familiar complex 
of disillusion with the new Ireland but in his finer work the poet opens a 
wider and deeper perspective around his subject. The Envy of Poor Lovers 
illustrates this: “‘Pity poor lovers who may not do what they please/With 
their kisses under a hedge, before a raindrop/Unhouses it; and astir from 
wretched centuries,/Bramble and briar remind them of the saints”. An 
historical imagination enables him, here and elsewhere, to draw on the 
Irish racial memory and to express something at least of what he calls the 
“racial conscience”. In fact he has warmed his imagination in the Celtic- 
Romanesque era and, in the early romantic poems of Pilgrimage, he 
first evoked the ascetic beauty of the Celtic Church in its holy places 
throughout Ireland. Soon, however, in such poems as The Young Woman 
of Beare he was criss-crossing past and present to conjure up the un- 
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changing damp climate of our kisses and our repentance. Exploring 
deeper in Night and Morning he produced a body of religious poetry more 
intellectual than anything else we have in that kind—several poems which 
brood on the crippling of the Irish mind by its passionate faith: ‘““Greed 
of religion makes us old/Before our time”. . . . “The misery of common 
faith/Was ours before the use of reason”... . ““O when the forehead is 
too young,/Those centuries of mortal anguish,/Dabbled by a consecrated 
thumb/That crumbles into dust, will bring/Despair with all that we can 
know;/And there is nothing left to sing,/Remembering our innocence”. 
In these poems and in his noble autobiographical pieces—Repentance, 
Ancient Lights, The Loss of Strength—Austin Clarke has given authentic 
shape to a travail indigenous to the Irish spirit. In the last analysis he has 
given witness as its victim rather than as critic or rebel. For at the deepest 
level of his poetry the outraged protest “Ireland was never lay” becomes 
a confession. After all the solemn liturgical tone and bardic mien suggest 
anot unpriestly spirit. {Perhaps the professional jealousy at the surface in - 
dicates that bard and priest still fight it out in the Irish heart? 

PETER R. CONNOLLY 


Maynooth 


Padre Pio. Nesta de Robeck. Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 
126. Price 6/6. 

A SATISFYING biography of a living subject is almost an impossibility 
and this book about the famous Capuchin stigmatist Padre Pio does not 
aim at more than presenting the known facts about this celebrated man. 
In doing this Nesta de Robeck succeeds in dispelling any hazy ideas we 
may harbour about her subject and in presenting him to us as a recog- 
nisably human being with a personality gentle yet brisk and humorous 
and even harsh on occasion. 

She follows his life from 1887 when Francesco Forgione was born, the 
son of a peasant proprietor in Pietrelcina, through the hard-paid-for 
education to his entry into the Capuchin Order in 1903. On 20 September 
1918, at the Convent of Our Lady of Graces at San Giovanni Rotondo, 
he received the stigmata on his hands, feet and side but, as the author says: 
“For the moment no other detail is known and his extreme reticence 
commands respect”. From that day his life has been lived in the glare of 
publicity and the life of the town revolves around him and the thcusands 
who throng to see him. An appointment for confession may have to be 
booked for a month ahead and the daily average of six hundred letters 
and fifty-sixty telegrams are dealt with by seven secretaries. 

What strikes one most is the rigidity of the daily routine imposed by 
his fame, the endless confessions and interviews, the spiritual direction 
of individuals and groups, the ever-present crowds avid for every glimpse. 
The author is obviously familiar with San Giovanni Rotondo and this 
book should be of service to anyone planning a visit. 

MARY DOLORES VALE 


Leixlip 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


A Girl and her Teens (Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company) is a brightly-written booklet (123 pp) 
addressed in their own (American) language to teenage girls. It chats 
gaily but none the less wisely on many problems—life, sanctity, sin, sex 
(taking for granted a knowledge of the “facts”), confession and many 
others—and gives sound advice in best sugar-coated form. If one may 
raise an eyebrow or two in such a happy company—is total abstinence 
(i.e. from intoxicants) too high an ideal for the teenage girl? And what 
price theology if we can make the beautifully-chummy crack that “any 
girl who hasn’t been kissed by the time she completes high school had 
better run to the nearest beauty shop for a quick overhaul job’? However, 
these are small crabs against a little book that is full of good-humoured 
wisdom and packed with quotable quotes. 


God Made Us for Glory (James MacLoughlin. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds Ltd. Pp. 72. 3/6). This outline of Catholic teaching has already 
appeared in THE FURROW. Father MacLoughlin intends it for use in 
schools and has arranged it to fit in with the school year. It has a unifying 
theme. It preserves the form of question and answer throughout. It is 
concise, direct and practical. In some cases one would have liked the 
answers to have been fuller. The explanation of the necessity of sacramental 
confession contains no mention of sacramental grace. The last chapter, 
on the duties of citizenship, is exceptionally fine, and deals with many 
important matters often passed over in larger works. This is as good a book 
for school instruction or convert work as one is likely to come across. 


The Idea of Punishment (Frank Pakenham. London: Geoffrey Chapman. 
10/6). How should criminals be punished? The author discusses some of 
the modern trends of thought and gives a Christian view of punishment. 
Crime is not merely an act of an individual, but affects the whole of 
society; nor can it be considered completely as a disease as it has also# 
moral aspect; retribution should have a prominent place as not being 
contrary to the other ends of punishment. This book is worth reading 
and marks another step forward in the discussion on penology. 


What’s the Problem? (Father Lucius McClean, O.F.M. Dublin: Assisi 
Press. Pp. 169. Price 7/6). This book consists of ninety-seven answers by 
Father McClean, O.F.M. to questions submitted to him. All have already 
been published in the SUNDAY INDEPENDENT. 

Obviously this is not a book to be read through at one sitting, but é 
meant to be used as a “five-minute book”. It will suggest to priests and 
layfolk a sane and Christian approach to a wide variety of problems. 
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